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PRAYER 


ATAFE GE 


(continued from the previous issue) 


fea: aye guieant: Taga 
CTI M asa ASA: | 
FIAMYMAMHARSAA TiHacal 
emi eal meal Heala faatarcotcar | & II 


Born of the Himavat mountain; with arms which are 
tender like leaf-shoots ; wearing pearls which are like flowers ; 
with forelocks like a cluster of bees; clinging to Siva; bent 
with the fruit-weight of Her breasts; of charming speech; 
destroyer of disease; she shines like a spreading tendril of the 
bliss of knowledge. 

The Divine Mother is here compared to a tender creeper, 
supported by Siva (who is statuesque like a pillar), of which the 
flowers are the pearls she wears, the fruits are her breasts, her 
forelocks are clustering dark bees. But she is not an ordinary dry 
creeper, but is full of juices that destroy disease. What is this 
disease ? It is the unending cycle of birth and death—Samsara. 
She spreads the true knowledge of ‘‘ Chit’? or undying and 
blissful consciousness everywhere like an enveloping creeper. 
One does not have to seek it. She offers it to us for it is spread 
everywhere, 


arrarrnt afaqayor: aache 

say agt aA g alata fAsale | 

aqitaar dear anf aneacattac: 

gana ey: Heft fe Hacarqeser Ilo I 


Some seek refuge in creepers which are full of leaves and 
which possess (no doubt) certain (good) qualities. To my mind 
(however) it seems that she (alone) is worship-worthy in this 
world, who being (a creeper) without leaves, (still) clinging to 
an ancient wood makes it yield the fruits of salvation, 
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The analogy of the creeper is carried further in this verse. 
There is no doubt that other creepers, full of leaves, have 
certain medicinal properties. So people resort to them. But the 
Divine Mother is a leafless creeper. She clings to the Lord 
Siva, Siva is here called ‘‘#ayj’’ which also means a dry- 
wooden trunk, Yet, such is Her greatness, she makes this dry 
wood yield fruit. And the fruit is salvation. 


The word ‘‘Kaivalya’’ has much philosophical significance. 
It is ‘‘attributeless soleness’’, the residual deposit of the substance 
without attributes.* Or it may mean the fifth constituent of 
salvation, the other four being Salokya, Samipya, Sartipya and 
Sayujya. Salokya is the attainment of the same world as God. 
Samipya is permanent proximity to Him. Sartpya is the posses- 
sion of physical characteristics which are the same as God’s. 
Sayujya is becoming one with the Deity. 


These four states are called ‘Pada’ because of their 
external fixity. They are the consummations of worship in which 
the God worshipped is differentiated from the worshipper. 


But ‘‘ Kaivalya’’ is the establishment in its own nature of 
the energy of consciousness. 


Haey BEd wast rears: | 


There is no room for differentiation or attributes in this 
state of unconditioned bliss. 


Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati Mahaswamiji perhaps had this 
verse in mind when he wrote the following : 


ACTA AAI. 
USA AsaEaTAy | 
faa ant afgarieted a 
qal wae Wad eqs || 
The Devi is the leafless creeper. Siva is the old timber. 


They gave birth to ‘‘ Visakha’’ (the branchless) i.e., Lord 


*acae ural afaara faata:| Haet gaat af: II 
(Bhaskararaya, in his commentary on Lalitha Sahasranama 625) 


prTreay laa 


Prayer 3 


Subrahmanya, and gave him in marriage to Valli (creeper). 
Him, I contemplate in the lotus of my heart. 


Aart watt aafa anos 
anata qe saa HAS | 
ane: Halal Taft Fanaa 
gat ardaist aafe qaraatest ll ¢ Ul 


The creator of all righteousness; the source (or mother) of 
all the Vedas, art thou. O! Thou whose two lotus feet are 
worshipped by the Lord of wealth, you are the source of all 
wealth; O! Conqueror of Cupid! Thou art the root of all 
desires ; Mother, spouse of the ultimate Brahman! Thou art the 
seed of the salvation of the saintly. 


Reference is made here to the fact that she is the source of 
the four goals of life—Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. 


This verse also indicates that the actual givers act on the 
power of Her presence, like the Vedas Dharma, Kubera wealth, 
Manmatha desire and the Brahman salvation. 


She is given an ultimate and causal role. 


mya ied aaht + AMTSleAATT- 

waa J MAA ACAAASFASEATAT | 
gaa: ql fafa wgt aranqa 

wat aS sal fafafacaciat aa af: |e | 


Although, because I am fickle-minded, I do not have 
unbounded devotion unto you, yet, I deserve to be looked at 
with compassion straightaway, by you who art the repository of 
opulence, The clouds pour sweet rain into the (upturned) 
mouth of the chataka bird. By which means will my mind 
come under control? I am greatly frightened (when I think 
of it). 

The ‘‘Chataka’’ bird is said to keep its mouth open and 
upturned awaiting the rain. Although that bird does not have 


the power to command the clouds, yet, the cloud pours the rain 
into its mouth. But the bird is single-minded. I am not. 
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I know not the means either; and I am frightened and pin my 
faith in your generosity, 


aqaeleth at acar are afta 

a a galten af aodarsgad | 

a aes caqqieaqqanel Heelan 

fata: arara: Hafiacaest afta: || 20 Ul 


O thou of auspicious life! bestow unto me quickly the 
grace of thy side-long glance. It is not meet that you should be 
indifferent unto me who am fully committed to surrender unto 
you. Ifthe wish-fulfilling creeper does not bestow immediately 
one’s desires, how is it superior to the clusters of other 
creepers ? 


A POSER 


aa ate fH at: gaze: fa aaaaaar 
A acts 


ava afe fe aa: fhafaecanaal afe | 
x a“ AX 

aus afé fe feneanaaqgenacdayan: 
sara af afacafaeat ath aarfeene: II 


If contentment is there, what use is wealth ?_ If inde- 
pendence be there, why have a hundred sons? If true 
dispassion be there, why the rituals and worship? If 
discernment be there, what use are all the sacrifices ? If good 
company be there, why trouble yourself with pilgrimages 
to distant places ? If firm devotion be there in Vishnu why 
take to yogic practices ? : 
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SILVER JUBILEE OF THE PEETAROHANAM OF 
HIS HOLINESS SRI SRI ABHINAVA VIDYA- 
THEERTHA MAHASWAMIUJI 


( Jagadguru of Sree Sarada Peetam, Sringeri ) 


His Holiness Sri Sri Abhinava Vidyatheertha Mahaswamiji, 
the present pontiff of Sri Sarada Peetam, Sringeri, was coro- 
nated on the 16th of October, 1954, as the thirtyfifth Sankara- 
charya, in an unbroken line of succession from Adi-Sankara 
Bhagavatpada, He completes twenty-five years of the Pontificate 
during this year. 


During this period, he has by precept and example, 
sustained the spiritual greatness of the Peetam. The Sringeri 
Sarada Peetam is unique amongst the religious institutions of 
India. It was here that Sankara Bhagavatpada spent more 
than a third of his short but great life. It was here that he 
expounded his commentaries on the spiritual and philosophical 
Triad (Prasthana Traya) to his worthy disciples, It was here 
that he installed the image of the Divine Mother, Sri Sarada 
Devi, the Goddess of knowledge, who to this day, presides over 
the throne of transcendental wisdom (Vyakhyana Simhasana) 
occupied with distinction by Her representatives, the gurus of 
Sringeri. It is the only image personally installed by the great 
acharya. Later, during the reign of Bharati Tirtha and 
Vidyaranya, it was here that Sayana’s commentaries on the 
Vedas were written. And within living memory, it was here 
that Sri Sivabhinava Satchidananda Narasimha Bharati and 
Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati demonstrated through their personal 
lives that Jivanmukti or the attainment of ultimate freedom from 
the cycle of birth and death is not a textual hope, but an 
attainable reality. 


The Mahasannidhanam, as he is reverentially called by his 
disciples, is the worthy successor to this long Jine of preceptors, 
all of whom have been realised souls. We who have had the 
privilege of knowing him personally, have benefitted beyond 
measure by his counsel and instructions, indeed by his very 
presence. Under his reign, the Sringeri Math shines as a 
haven of spiritual refuge, and an illuminated edifice of advaita 
tradition. 


Long may he live to benefit and bless us who are in dire 
need of a beacon-light to steer us across the agitated and troubled 
ocean of Samsara, towards the other shore of self-realisation 
and bliss ever-lasting. 


HASTAMALAKA 


During the course of his tours with his disciples, one day 
Sankara reached the town of Gokarna. There he worshipped 
Maheswara. He also composed a series of verses in praise of 
that deity. From there, he reached Hariharapuram where he 
worshipped God in the form of Sankaranarayana who was 
indicative of the non-duality of Siva and Vishnu, and consist- 
ently with this principle of non-duality, Sankara composed a 
series of verses with a double meaning applicable to Siva and 
Vishnu alike. Thereafter, he visited the gieat shrine of 
Mookambika. It was surrounded on all sides with forests of 
teak, mango, dates and bamboo and with a beautiful village 
nearby. Here also he praised Devi in a number of verses. 


Having spent several days in Mookambika, Sankara with 
his disciples reached a village known as Sriballipuram, About 
2000 Brahmins lived in that village, leading a life enjoined by the 
Vedas. There lived in that village a scholar by name Prabhakara 
who was deeply interested in the school of ritualism. He 
was a rich man but he had no peace of mind because his son 
was an idiot who never spoke a word and did not pay heed 
to what others said. He looked like one disinterested in every- 
thing and seemed always preoccupied. He was however very 
beautiful in appearance. His father was puzzled at the peculiar 
characteristics of his son, and when he came to know that the 
great Sankaracharya had come to his village, he took his son to 
him. Himself and his son prostrated before the saint and so 
inactive was the son, that having prostrated, he did not even 
get up. Sankara then held the hand of the boy and lifted him 
up. The boy stood with his head bent downwards. *The father 
then explained his predicament to Sankara. Said the father, 
‘‘he is now 13 years old but he is unintelligent and cannot read 
or write. He does not play with the other boys. If he mixes 
with them and is beaten by some of them, he never gets angry. 
Sometimes he eats and at other times, he does not. He never 
does what he is asked to do but acts according to his own wish.”’ 
Hearing this Sankara asked the boy, ‘‘Who are you? Why do 
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you behave like an inanimate thing?’’ To these, the boy 
replied in 12 verses which contain the essence of the Advaita 
doctrine of the Soul and its relation to the Body on the one 
hand, and the Universe on the other. Sankara blessed the boy 
by touching him on the head. He told the father that the boy 
was not fit to remain with him (i.e., with the father) and that 
on account of the results of his Karma in the previous birth he 
was a realised soul. Sankara took him with him and departed. 
The boy became Sankara’s disciple and was called Hastamalaka 
because he had explained the central truth about the Soul and 
the Universe as clearly as a fruit in the palm of one’s hand.* 


So great was the Acharya’s regard for Hastamalaka’s verses 
that he wrote a commentary on them. This is an unique 
instance of a preceptor writing a commentary on the works of 
his own disciple. 


Parallel with the life of Jadabharata 

There is a close parallel between the life of Hastamalaka 
and that of ‘Jadabharatha’ as narrated in the Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam. (5th canto Chapter 7-14) King Bharata, after ruling 
over Bharata Varsha, relinquished his earthly burden, and 
retired to the forest for meditation. While thus engaged, one 
day, as he was meditating on the Pranava by the side of the 
river, a female deer came to the bank of the river. As it was 
drinking the water from the river, it heard the roar of a lion 
and overcome by fear it jumped into the water, and was washed 
away. However, it delivered a deer-calf. Seeing the plight 
of the deer-calf, Bharata rescued it and brought it up like a 
child. So affectionate did he become towards it that all his 
time was spent in looking after it. When it was not in his 
presence he worried about it. Thus he forgot his spiritual 
penance. When the time came for him to die, his thoughts 
were of the deer. So he was born as a deer. Thus he illustrated 
the truth of the verse in the Bhagavadgita— 


a4 att ae ad aad THAT | 
aq aaa ada gar agua: | 


—— 


*Hastamalaka Bhashyam is almost a Bhashyam on Sri Sankara’s 


SAAT 
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But he retained the knowledge of his previous birth, and so 
lived alone, without joining the herd and only looking forward 
to the decease of the deer-body. He was then born to a4 
Brahmin. Remembering his past lives, he appeared to the 
world like one insane, idiot, deaf and dumb, always meditating 
on God. 


aalt astra Besa Waa: a alaraetaaaanr- 
MUON Aas Haale: oaAATaIy- 
ATA WATT AA BATA SHAS aaAR- 
SEIT SAAT BH || 


He did not want to create any attachment whatsoever. 


ame Fas Ha Haare fafa | 

Doing nothing more than what is absolutely necessary to keep 
body and soul together one does not suffer misery (Bhagavad- 
gita). He ate what was given, and worked as was directed. 
One day, he was taken away to the temple of Kali by the 
followers of a forest chieftain who wanted a human being for 
sacrifice to Kali in order to beget ason. ‘There when he was 
about to be beheaded, Kali appeared in all her fierceness and 
killed the chieftain and his followers. 


Jadabharata was then chosen by the servants of the king 
of Sind, named Rahigana, to bear his palanquin. Being young 
and healthy, he seemed fit to carry that burden. But he was 
out of step with the other bearers and his jumping gait shook the 
palanquin. When the King complained the other bearers 
explained to him that it was the fault of Jadabharata. The 
king then got down from the Palanquin and told Jadabharata in 
words of sarcasm ‘So you are old and weak and weary and 
cannot carry the palanquin like others.’’ But Jadabharata again 
carried the palanquin just as before. This time the king 
threatened him with death if he did not bear the palanquin 
properly. 

To him Jadabharata replied, in words of wisdom ; 

qaed camafaneed 
ug: a & arate ax an: 
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megane arate meqrear 
fafa want a fat sare: | 
eel HI SATII ATTA 
gis wa aleiesr aT 4 
frat tearegte az: Bat 
dea aS fe A a ata | 
Saegaa fagaat cwa- 
MIAH FE 
Saray JT FST TA 
aaeqaisal fataaeayn: | 
Ras geftat aaa 
Gala Fa saae ASA. 
a sacs fealeraeat 
aay asa aaa fh A 
SAT AW Tease 
Tae a fx fatatada 
ay: fate waar fated 
meq Tate a fqsas: | 


‘‘What you said, brave sir, is certainly true. It was not 
said in mockery, as it might have been if there were such things 
as a burden to be borne and a body to bear it, and that body 
were eternally and inseparably attached to me; or if such 
notions as a distance to be traversed or a destination to be 
reached had any reality in them. Wise men do not speak of 
the spirit as ‘plump’. ‘That is a word reserved for the physico- 
psychic complex.  Stoutness, thinness, diseases, mental suffer- 
ings, hunger, thirst, fear, strife, desire and old age, sleep, 
pleasure, anger, egotistic pride and grief—all these afflict one 
who is born with the body (out of attachment to it); they do 
not touch me at all. As for being “dead even while alive’, we 
see that is invariably true of all things that are subject to change, 
since they have a beginning and an end. If the relation of 
master and man were permanent, O you who are worthy of 


2 
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praise, the connection between the right of the one to command 
and the duty of the other to obey would be permanent too. 
I do not see the slightest justification, apart from the practice of 
the world, for such distinctions. That being so, who is the 
ruler and who is the ruled? Still what shall I do for you, 
O King? Tell me. What can your punishment or correction 
do to me, O heroic one, since I am established in my true Self, 
though the world might think me mad, or drunk or an imbecile ? 
And to try to correct one who was obstinately proud or incurably 
careless would be like ploughing the sands.’’ 


The king realising that he was in the presence of a self- 
realised soul, fell at his feet and asked him for spiritual instruc- 


tion. Jadabharata then expounded to him the philosophy of 
the Self. 


To continue, with Hastamalaka, sometime thereafter, when 
the question of writing a vartika (explanation) on the comment- 
aries of Sankara arose for discussion, Padmapada suggested that 
Hastamalaka may be asked to undertake the work. ‘To this 
Sankara replied that while Hastamalaka’s capacity was 
unrivalled, he was always in deep meditation and had no 
attraction towards anything external, Such a person whose 
mind ever remained with the supreme being, could not write a 
big explanatory work, Toa question from his disciples as to 
how Hastamalaka had attained his knowledge of the Universal 
soul without any training or teacher, Sankara replied: ‘‘There 
once lived on the banks of the river Jamuna a great man who 
had attained perfection in penance. One day a Brahmin 
woman brought her two-year old boy and Jeft him with the 
learned yogi and asked him to look after him while she had her 
bath in the river, Meanwhile, the child moved forward, fell 
into the river and died. The relatives of the dead child brought 
the dead body to the sage and wept profusely. The sage then 
used his powers of yoga and crept into the body of the child. 
He is the illustrious HASTAMALAKA.”? 


HASTAMALAKIYAM 


fad naaequienadt 
frcerTfeaetqT aT: | 
(asiaaeafad aa a: 
a faqeereensearar | 2 Il 
1, The mind is the cause for the engagement of the sensory 
organs like the eye in their objects, just as the sun for the 
activities of the world. I am that self which is distinct like the 
space from all the adjuncts and whose nature is everlasting 
existence, knowledge and bliss. 
FATA A ATA IAAT 
qATAqTUAAAN AHA 
paca stiseer fereaarqaa 
a faealqeiaeenisearar Ul % | 


2. I am that one self which is ever sentient like the heat of 
fire, which is unshakable and depending on which the insentient 
mind, eye and other senses prevail. I am that one self whose 
nature is everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 

Haat S11 ZaATAy 

Heald wars Aaa seg | 
faarraat ig sfatsit ae. 

a fratqeereeaatsearar tl 2 I 

3. The phantom of a face is seen in the mirror, but there is 
no real object other than the faceness. So also the self appears 
to be low in the various intellects, But in reality it is not so. 
I am that self whose nature is everlasting existence, knowledge 
and bliss. . 

AAT ITAA ATMTAETAL 
qe Baa Hea aaa | 
cat Saat fama a: 
a fereeraANSeATAT | 2 | 
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4. Just as the phantom face will be non-existent in the 
absence of the mirror but the real face will be existing so also 
that one self which is unimaginable will be really existing, when 
the intellect becomes defunct. I am that one self whose nature 
is everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 


qAaAaUaayh: Ba Al 
HAARUAHAAATE: | 

HA AGUA FATE: 
a freaqeraatisearat || 4, II 


5. Iam that self which is distinct from the mind, the eye and 
the other senses, and which is the mind, the eye and the other 
senses of that which is the foremost and whose nature cannot be 
comprehended by the senses like the mind, the eye and the like. 


I am that self whose nature is everlasting existence, knowledge 
and bliss. 


a cal faunfe aa: Besar: 
TRMASING aaa A | 
AACHEN AMT ATA: 
a faeqeeqearetiseareat | & II 


6. That one pure self illuminating its nature shines as many 
in different intellects just as the one sun in the waters of the 
various vessels. I am that self whose nature is everlasting 
existence, knowledge and bliss. 


qASAHAA: THAN aa 

FAT TRA HAA | 
aan faraqeaenaays: 

q facaqerdaesearAr Il 9 II 


7. Just as the sun which is visible to many eyes does not 
illuminate the objects in turns, so also that self which is self 
illuminating, does not make all intellects illuminating in turns 
but it makes effulgent all at once. 


aaa FATT 
Wala atssaaaa aa | . 
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qa Ae aT 
aq fralqeaaegisearat tl ¢ Il 


8. Just as the eye perceives that object which is illuminated 
by the sun but not the sun that which is thus illuminated so also 
that illuminating self makes the senses illuminating. JI am that 
self whose nature is everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 


TAT FAA IARASS 

ferrearg aalEaaET: | 
qe ofa: a deen va 

q faeageraaenseareat IIe II 


9. Just as the one sun appears to many in the rippling 
waters but it appears like a ball! of fire in the calm surface of the 
same waters so also the self appears to be many in unsteady 
minds but it is the same in steady minds. I am that one self 
whose nature is everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 


FARA SIASAAH 
aa aaa food arfaae: | 
qa agaeiia al qeze: 
a fralqereaetisenrat || &o I 


10. Just as a big fool whose eye is shrouded in darkness 
caused by the thick clouds considers that the sun is covered by 
the thick clouds so also those who are ignorant of the real 
nature of the self consider that it is embodied. I am that one 
self whose nature is everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 


aay AMAIA 

aaeata aeafa A a cated | 
ARE WPA SAT: 

q faaqeaeaeisearat || 22 II 


11. I am that one self which is immanent in all the objects, 
but which is not touched by all those objects and which is as 
pure as the clear space. Iam that one self whose nature is 
everlasting existence, knowledge and bliss. 
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Sma wat Hear aah 
aa Hae afeaey asta | 
qa Arsen As AAs 
qa awe aarile fet || 22 I 
12. Oh Lord! Just as the crystalline gems appear to be 
different due to the difference in substratum so also you appear 
to be different due to the difference in the attitude of your 


intellect. Just as the moon beams appear to be wavering in a 
sheet of water so also you seem to be wavering. 


POETS’ PRAYER 


seataa eft caaadelaanie: fra: 
aaed aq: hfaeaer stare: faReT | 
bo x ca RS 
Geasl aenlsst Aaa TAST A 
a aprevatafs sq aot arses tse I 
The infant son of Uttanapada (Dhruva) in half a year, King 
Parikshit in seven days, the lady Pingala in half a Yama, Khatvanga 
in two hours obtained the grace of Vishnu. I am not worried even 


if I am ninety years old. I shall please Him, the treasure house of 


compassion, during the rest of my life. 


As others see us 


BRAHMA 


If the red slayer think he slays, © 
Or if the slain think he is slain 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me Is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


& * * * * 


GOETHE ON KALIDASA’S SAKUNTALAM 


Wouldst thou the young years’ blossom 
And the fruits of its decline 

And all by which the soul is charmed, 
Enraptured, feasted, fed, 


Woudst thou the heaven and earth 
In one name combine, 

I name thee O! Sakuntala 
And all at once is said. 


SRIVIDYA: A SYNOPTIC EXPOSITION 


By 


R. Sathyanarayana 


Of the myriad modes of self-realisation practised by the 
Hindu Sadhaka,! Tantra holds a unique place of honour, It not 
only permeates the various religious experiential strata but 
extends in several other dimensions, too, The roots of magic, 
mime, dancing and drawing, for example, are deeply diffused 
in the soil of the tantra. 


The term ‘Tantra’ is derived from two roots, tan and 
trai and is defined as the discipline which extends knowledge (of 
the self) and protects the practitioner. By adopting alternative 
cognate meanings, the nature and scope of the tantra may be 
explained. Thus it means to spread or diffuse the light (of 
knowledge) over (the world), to shine forth (the effulgence of 
the atman), to endure in time (being of the nature of Brahman), 
to (enable the Sadhaka to) extend toward or reach to (the 
experience of Brahman), to prepare a way for (self-realisation), 
to direct (the seeker’s) gati* (to moksa), to propagate (brahma- 
vidya*), to perform sacrifice (by offering the individual self to 
the universal self ) etc. 

The fundamental philosophical postulate of the Tantra is 
that the Primordial cause of the Cosmos, Parabrahman*, may be 
regarded as with and without kala°, which is also referred to as 
Prakrti, shakti, maya etc. Without kala, it is nirguna® and 
immutable. In its sakala’ form, shakthi is an agent generated 
by it and is equally beginningless and integral with brahman. 
In this stage, manifestation proceeds through a_ substratic 
prakasha® of brahman on which is superimposed apparent multi- 
plicity called vzmarsha? through the agency of shakthi. For such 
cosmic evolution shakti transists through several consecutive 
phases such as kala, bindu and nada!°, It assumes the trifold 
attributes of guna'! and progressively evolves into the categories 

1. Aspirant ; 2. Pathway ; 3. Knowledge of Brahman 

4. Ultimate Brahman ; 5. Attributes ; 6. Attributes 

7. with attributes 8. sentiency 9. manifestation. 


10. Steps in evolution i.e., primordial stress, first manifestation, 
proliferation ll. Satva, Rajas, Tamas 
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of cosmic creation ; thus evolving from the subtle to the gross 
in manifestation. This brahmashakthi!2 is called kundalini in 
its microcosmic form. It operates in an exactly parallel 
manner in the evolution of the macrocosm and in an exact 
reversal for the process of dissolution. The microcosm is an 
exact miniature of the microcosm and may be used as an instru- 
ment for the fulfilment of the purusharthas.‘3 Moksha is the 
realisation in one’s own experience the. reverse progress of 
shakthi, and its merger with Prakasharupi brahman,'* also called 
Shiva. Such unification is called samarasya and this state 
represents brahmajnana!> which is no different from the state of 
brahman, ‘This is why the tantra is called brahmavidya. 


Tantra is practised in six ways, depending on the deity 
chosen for upasana: saura, vaishnava, shaiva, kaumara, ganayatya, 
and shaktha.‘© The foregoing is largely the view of the shakta 
tantra, but equally applies, mutatis mutandis, to the other 
systems also, because the central postulate in the Tantra is 
shakti. The sadhaka performs upasana of these deities directly 
as shaktirupa or as consorted to the respective feminine principle 
representing the shakti. 

The literature on tantra shastra is generally divided into 
-vishnukranta, rathakranta and ashvakranta, each class said to 
consist of sixty-four treatises. The number of tantra works 
exceeds some five hundred, actually available or known by 
extraction or reference. ‘They are again classified into groups. 
or related texts; the agama is a tantra revealed to the Devi by 
Shiva; the nigama is revealed by Devito Shiva. The tantra 
involves satvika upasana while the Yamala and Damara involve 
the rajasa and tamasa techniques of sadhana. 

The subject matter of the tantra is described as sarga, 
pratisarga, mantranirnaya, yantranirnaya, Adhyatmavarnana,. 
tirthavarnana, narakavarnana, ashrama dharma, yuga dharma, 
raja dharma, dana dharma, devata samsthana, bhuta samsthana, 
jyotisa samsthana, viprasamsthana, vibudhotpatti, vyavahara, 
vrata paribhasa, purana, akhyana, kosa, stripumlakshana, 
haracakra, shauchaashauca etc. ‘The Tantra may contain some 

12. Power of Brahman 13. Goals of life 14. Same 

as 4 above (Ultimate Brahman) 15. Realisation of Brahman 

16. Sun, Vishnu, Siva, Subrahmanya, Ganapathy, Devi 

3 
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or all of these. The agama describes srishti, pralaya, devatar- 
chana, sadhana, purashcharana, shatkarma, and dhyana yoga. 
The Yamala describes srishti, jyotisha, nityakrtya, karmasutra, 
varnabheda, jatibheda, yugadharma and akhyana, The Damara 
is so called because it teaches maya siddhis, chamatkaras. ‘The 
Shambara is another class of tantrik works which describe the 
siddhis of illusions and hallucinations. 


SRIVIDYA 


Sakta Tantra is called Shrividya. It derives this name for 
several reasons. The central deity worshipped here is shakti as 
Mother who is called Shri and Vidya. Vidya is here synonymous 
with Brahmavidya or paravidya. The mantra of this Vidya finds 
its culmination in the Shri Bija; its yantra is called shriyantra. 
Thus, it is the giver of apavarga or moksha!? which is symbolised 
by Shri; it is also the giver of trivarga!® represented by Lakshmi, 
Sarasvati, Shobha, Sampat and Vibhuti!9 which are again 
collectively symbolised by Sri. In fact, Srividya owes its 
popular usage for this reason, It is essentially a pragmatic and 
experimental discipline. A very large number of Hindus, 
though not initiated into vidya, perform recitation or parayana 
of Lalitasahasranama, Trisati, Astottarasatanama, the Saptashati 
etc., if not daily, at least on Tuesdays and Fridays. ‘The 
Sahasranamaparayana is said to be especially efficacious on the 
days like sankranti, visuvatsamkranti, the three days of his own 
janmanakshatra, navami, chaturdasi and the full moon. ‘The 
‘chandihoma’ is performed and shriyantra worshipped by many 
who have not received initiation or diksha. All these modes of 
worship promise the fulfilment of many desires and the removal 
of evils, sorrow, obstacle or. ill-luck. ©The kamya-vidhis?° 
enjoined for the mantra, yantra, homa and parayana in this 
discipline are probably the most comprehensive and varied of 
all tantrik forms, Indeed, the common Hindu hardly regards 
the religious practice of the Shrividya techniques for trivarga 


17. Salvation, here unity with Brahman ‘18. Trivarga refers to 
the first three goals of life, Dharma, Artha and Kama or the three 
gifts mentioned by the author _19. effulgence, wealth and pros- 
perity. 20. the rituals meant to accomplish some desire. 

21. the objectives of man, dharma, artha and kama. 
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Sadhana?! as tantric at all. | Some forms of upasana offer only 
liberation or apavarga but cannot give the trivarga, while the 
others can give only the kamya-bhogas2? but no moksha; shri- 
vidya is the only upasanamarga which gives both, here and 
now. Bhaskara Makhin, for example, says: 


aafta Ht aT a aa Ale: 
mater alata A AA ANT: | 
Heqralearaagi 

Wa Wea BLT TT || 


The vidya claims to comprise some 640 million mantras ; 
each of them may be employed for either end; it has thousands. 
of yantras and mandalas, several hundreds of iconic forms. As 
will be presently mentioned, the vidya is practised in severel 
recensions. All these may be employed to attain either spiritual 
or material benefits. Most forms of shakti worship or shakti 
cults in India and Greater India may be ultimately traced to. 
Shrividya, in at least a vulgarised or deteriorated form. It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to say that Shrividya is the most 
widely known and practised form of popular worship and 
specialised mode of realisation among the tantras. 


ORIGIN 


The origins of Shrividya are inevitably lost in the mists of 
time. As mother worship of course, it may be traced to the 
cradle of ancient culture—the Hindu, the Chinese, the Egyptian 
and the Greek, The proto-Indic-civilisation of the Indus 
Valley, for example, reveals clear indications of Mother 
worship. Some historians of the tantra opine that Shrividya, at 
least in its kaula recension, was imported from Tibet. There is 
ample evidence to show that the opposite is true. This Shakta 
tantra was transplanted into Tibet by Indian Buddhist missiona- 
ries and this, after an eventful history, returned to India in 
a modified form, called Chinachara.*3 If any exotic origin may 
be considered at all, I suggest as a hypothesis that Vedic culture 
borrowed this and adapted it from Dravidian culture, as it 
probably did Yoga and the Vratya cult. As in the case of many 


22. worldly enjoyments. 23. the practice current in China, 
that is to say, beyond the Himalayan ranges. 
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an other borrowal and assimilation into the body of Vaidika 
Dharma, an early attempt was made to bestow Vedic sanction 
or derivation on the tantra, especially Shrividya. It is a 
foundational tenet of our eternal religion (sanatana dharma) 
that the Veda is not of human origin (apaurusheya), all inclusive 
and is the source book of cosmic creation. Everything in the 
believer’s way of life, spiritual, religious, secular or physical is 
sought to be derived from the Veda directly or indirectly. 
Tantra is no exception. 

Several such attempts to confer vedopavasathi?4 on Shri- 
vidya may be noted here. Most of such attempts are very late— 
as late as the 17th and 18th centuries A.D. Some interpretations 
are fanciful while others are plausible and substantial. Even 
the Vedapurusa is said to treasure the Shrividya as a secret and 
to reveal it to those who’ have special competency (adhikara). 
Thus the sage Durvasa says that the ‘‘ vagbhava”’ bija ai (along 
with the bindu taken from Pranava) is formed from the initial 
letters of the trai-vidya-Gayatri as the essence of the Veda. The 
triple-footed or tripada-form of this mantra is familiar, while 
along with its secret fourth foot, it is Shrividya; in fact, the 
Pancadashi mantra is interpreted to show that it inheres three 
cycles of the Gayatri. Several Upanishads such as the Tripura, 
Bhavana, Bhavricha, Tripuratapini Sita, Alla, Dvitiya, Kama- 
raja, Kilitodhara, Kalika, Kalimedhadiksita, Guhyakali, Guhya 
Shodha, Pitambara, Raja-syamala, Shyama, Shrichakra, Shri- 
vidyataraka, Shoda, Sumukhi, Hamsashodha, Gayatri, Gayatri- 
rahasya etc., etc., reveal this Vidya. None of them is really 
ancient. They were probably composed from time to time both 
to confer Vedic sanction and authority as well as to focus attention 
on different forms of aspects of the Vidya, Of these, the 
Tripuraupanisat, called the Shankhayana Shruti contains the 
foundational mantra, the panchadashi, in a mnemonic 
symbolism. The expressions Adividya and Vishvamata in this 
passage are significant. 

However, the Vedic authority for Srividya is not all 
apocryphal. The Veda has passages which bear interpretation 
only on the basis of this tantra. The Srisukta and Durga sukta 
are two such instances. As the very names indicate, they 


24. Ultimate reliance on Vedic authority 
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involve the upasana of Sri and Durga, the very core of this vidya. 
Several other mantras may also be sited here : — 


want ¢ fafa, asrfsrsta, asa eee, TMA FW, 
ane an afaaataa 


Besides the above, I may indicate briefly three more 
passages from the Veda which admit of a plausible exegesis in 
terms of the Vidya concepts. ‘The first is the famous prashni 
Sukta of Arunopanisat, an authentic and ancient part of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka and occurs at its beginning, As the name 
indicates, the passage is all about Aruna, whois Sri. ‘The rsi 
who envisions this Upanisat and the Devi is appropriately named 
Arunaketu. During a Satra, a clan of munis called Prsni-s 
elucidate the Vidya in dialogue form. Secondly, the same work 
contains an upasana of Devi in the opening passage repeatedly. 


Yet another passage commencing with Rell fT a te: 
and ending with aduqe aq with Srividya—oriented exegesis 
occurs in the same text. 

Another passage opening with words aféq vaftast and 
ending with 9e4q fasfa has been interpreted as meaning Srividya 
tenets: Again ‘Taittiriya Brahmana has a short passage 
commencing with g4 alqatar in the third prapathaka which 
readily lends itself to sucha treatment. The Atharva Veda 
clearly describes the Shricakra in the following passage :— 


AT AAI Aa SN carat Yea ear | 
ae: fea: att cant Bat sarfasraa: | 


Similarly several illustrations may be adduced from ancient 
or early Upanisats to show that this vidya had been accepted 
into the fold of the Veda and practised very early in India. 
These passages are invariably latent and have to be placed in 
a perspective before their relation with this tantrik mode may be 
recognised. I shall be content with only one example from 
Svetashvatara Upanishad. 


aaa Beaayrat | 
Fal: WAT; DAAAT FRAT: || 


| To be continued 


KRISHNA KARNAMRITA 


THE INFANT WHO SWALLOWED THE EARTH 


HMA Waa CAAA Bela Besar | 
Ty BO H CaM Fadl fears Gea. || 
sarddiia faarita Rrgga cer qaed aT- 
“ATaT Feat AIA fags gaa a: HAA: II 


‘“* When Krishna went forth to play, to day, He swollowed 
mud to His heart’s content—Is this true, Krishna ? ”’ 

** Who said this ? ”’ 

** Balarama ”’ 

** Quite false, mother ; look at my mouth ! ”’ 

Ge¢ Open be) 

Forthwith, when the (seeming) Child’s mouth was wide 
opened, His mother beheld therein all the universe, and was 
struck with wonder ;_ may such Keshava protect us ! 


THE LOVE-LORN GOPI 


faaantar fe maa 
Butqiaqaraaara: | 

each Aeaaea- 
alae are araafa | 


Went forth the maid 
with curds and butter to sell, 
But her heart at Murali’s 
feet so deep did dwell, 
That fancy-lost damsel 
raised the cry: 
‘** Here oh ! Damodar, Govind 
Madhav — ”’ 


Philosophy for the Common Man 
4, Wee TeITT: 


The maxim of the lamp devoid of oil. This maxim is 
closely related to another, aaetq-ara:, the blowing out of the lamp 
by a gust of wind. ‘The import is that the lamp of ignorance, 
which is responsible for the flame of life will be put out by the 
breeze of ‘philosophical wisdom’ (tattvajnana) ; the oil here 
refers to the error or superimposition (adhyasa), which will run 
out as a result of wisdom, The oil is regarded as the material 
conditions (samagri) favourable to emergence of the phenomenal 
perspective. When that is gone, the real and transcendental 
outlook dawns. 


&, AAAs? 


The maxim of pounding thin air (sky) with ones fists. This 
is a Mimamsa maxim to illustrate the futility of arguing against 
the fact that validity is self-reliant (svatahpramana), Madhava’s 
Sarvadarsana-samgraha mentions this maxim : 


aaTeeTa Fa AT aA Taare wasfas TATA aT, 
qeaamnad a aa, wad arena Bera | 


The opponent of the Mimamsa compares the argument of self- 
validity to ‘an over-ripe and rotten gourd’, and the defendent 
compares this attack to ‘fighting with the sky’, a vain and wasted 
effort. The Buddhist texts have an other maxim: ‘like tying 
knots in the sky’ (a741a aftaqengrel faz), also meaning needless 
and futile effort. 


0, FIRST ANAT: 


The maxim of the camel feeding on thorns. It is well- 
known that camels are fond of thorny vegetation, and that they 
will eat with relish leaves and thorns. Anandagiri, commentator 
on Samkara, mentions this maxim in connection with the 
argument that sense-objects are by themselves neither pleasurable 
nor painful : 
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Haat aasfeaar area afezrara, serdiai aozatal gearte- 
Saale | on Vedanta-siitra-bhashya, 11, 2, }. 


The idea is that the same objects are found pleasant by some 
people and painful by others. ‘One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison’, ‘Things are not good or bad in themselves. 


There is another sense in which this maxim is understood. 

The camel, being a stupid animal, does not mind the great pain 

involved in eating the thorns of the Sami plant, because it is 

fond of the gami-leaves which are few. The pain is much, and 
the pleasure is little, but the camel does not care. 

sa alentasagantesht = atiganargacst «Fa 

TUSHISaIAISg AS aguhtasatges aalgeead aaa 


Wat: | ( Vacaspatyam) 


C, URATAKAAASTT TTA | 


The maxim that one would lose a thing when seeking for 
an other. The import is that if a man is not content with what 
he has, and likes to obtain more, he will lose what he has, in 
the bargain. But the original context was that of a man carry- 
ing two earthern pots; one got broke and while he was putting 
the pieces together, the other one fell down. 


Q, WeRreoraya: 


The maxim of the snake and its coils, Badarayana’s 
Vedanta-stitra, III, 2, 27 mentions this maxim : 


SUBITAMT AeHrssad | 
Samkara interprets the maxim to mean the identity of the real 
despite its differences in the mode of appearance (amteiaac: 
ROSSA UTA ATA Haq TH Fatt |) The snake may coil itself, 


spread out its hood or stand erect ; but it is the snake all the 
same, 


SRI DAKSHINAMURTHI STOTRAM 


A Study based on the Commentaries 
Manasollasa and Tattvasudha 


D. S. Subbaramaiya 
Contd. from the previous issue / 


The Sruti (Ka. U. 4-1) says— 
quiets sagoreanry- 
ARIS AAA | 
apa: Tea HaT- 
aadagrgaaa=sr || 


(The Self-existent has condemned the senses to be outgoing. 
Therefore one looks outward, and not the Atman within. A certain 
intelligent man desirous of immortality with senses withdrawn, sees 
the Atman within.) 

Thus, in order to make the disciple see his own Self pratyagat- 
manam as It is, first this obstacle of the natural tendency of the 
antahkarana must be removed. The Panchadasee (6-70) says 


qegaegamaeaat feet | 
(The internal organ is two-fold—of the mode ‘I’ and of the mode 
‘this’.) 
Idam here refers to whatsoever is considered by him as being 
outside, ‘ bahyam’ that is other than oneself, aham, the Knower. 


The idam which is the wishvam is evidently relative to the 
Aham, Says the Panchadasee (6-71). 


qenuasiaa seadtiaency | 
aficaremard aa ata a g afd ll 


In effect, this would mean that a direct awareness of the 
cogniser is a pre-requisite for knowing the truth of the cognised. 
For this purpose careful enquiry into the make up of Aham 
would be necessary. The /damamsa involved therein could 
then be removed, leaving the Anidamamsa uncontaminated by 
it. Also the investigation pertaining to the Swaroopa of Idam 
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based on the Sruti “ é a4 qeqqienr” (Br, U-6-5-7); (All this is 
but the very Atman.) “aq afeaé wa’’, (Ch, U-3-14), (Verily all 
this is Brahman), “Se ararfta faa” (Ka. U, 2-4-11) (There is no 
diversity here at all), leads decisively to the knowledge that the 
Idam is only | Tatasthalakshana—the qualification per accidens 
of the underlying Chaitanya. The Sruti further declares that 
this is the same as the substratum, Anidamamsa of the Aham. 
Thus would be accomplished the Granthibheda the sunderance 
of the knot referred to in the Mundaka Sruti, culminating in the 
Sakshatkara of Swatmanamévadwayam resulting in the deliver- 
ance of the individual from any type of limitation whatsoever. 
This, however, is a rare event as is seen from the Srutz 


(Ka; U-i-2eg 
aaa qehray a sry: 
soaashy aeal aafag: | 
AMA AMT FAISA Bear 
ANAT Aa FASTA: || 


(About whom even the hearing is not attainable by many, whom, 
many, though hearing, know not, the expounder of Him is a wonder; 
able, the attainer of Him; and a wonder, the knower of Him 
instructed by the able.) 


This is brought out by (Manasollasa I-14, PS). 
| AMAITAST ATA =z | 
SATAN SAA FAT WAIT. || 


Ord asa Hee areaaaa gate | 
qiecaaated fat avian Il 


(When, by Sruti, by the Master’s Favour, by the power gained 
by the practice of Yoga and by the Grace of Isvara, arises the Self- 
knowledge, then, just as the man regards the food he has eaten as one 
with himself, the Adept Yogin sees the universe as one with his 
Self, absorbed as it is in the Universal Self that he is.) 


That is why the instruction intended for this purpose character- 
ises visuam as ‘ faarata aqeRq AAT ae? and proceeds to 
point out ‘ Ug qaqa salqaAa SCAIAAATEAT STARA | 


That such an eventuality is an extraordinary occurrence is 
seen to be testified to by emphasizing the word yah in the hymn 
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A: aTatHad ae] AW: —to him who realises, obeisance, The disciple 
therefore is asked to recognise to start with that the entire 
universe, faa —fafaanaaanes faerie adfae sq aq yaafaafasasiag 
The entire universe starting from the ether apprehended variously 
consisting of the elements and their evolutes is within himself 
nijantargatam. This by implication means that, in reality, 
Atman himself is Brahman, the support of the universe. The 
Manasollasa refers to the Sruti (Thai. Br. 2-8-8) 


sracharat eat: | orafhatie sara | 
wea Yarat as | Ja atsefa ear | 


Ae eavaafaad | Aa RATT | 
qed & fat zara | arlaracaarfear | 


(These worlds are situated in Brahman, this universe consisting 
of the stationary and the moving is in Brahman. Brahman is superior 
to all the created ones. Who is capable of competing with it? O! 
Brahman! in Brahman are situated the thirty-three Devas, Indra and 
Prajapati, as also all the creatures just like those in a boat.) 


This is directly opposed to the so called commonsense view that 
the universe is outside of oneself. Here, as in many other 
situations there is a reversal of the commonly accepted notions 
as a result of enquiry —vicharena viparyet: (Panchadasee—2-66) 
as Sri Vidyaranyacharanah puts it. The disciple is well able to 
take the teaching in this form. Also, for him sakridupadesa 
along with the suchana — hint regarding the type of vichara 
intended—is enough to enable him to grasp the situation. Unlike 
the usual run of investigators who are steadfast adherents or 
sticklers to certain views which they cherish without question and 
demand that the method as well as the content of the teaching 
be accommodated in conformity with them, for example, the 
nanajeevavadins or the srushtidrushtivadins, those who are unable 
easily to shake off the notion of many jeevas inhabiting the 
world, the disciple for whom the present instruction is offered is 
a vyuthpanna who can take the mukhya vedantasiddhanta viz. the 
ekajiwavada. This is brought out in the TYatvasudha on the 
eighth stanza of the hymn which points out that even though the 
so called individual is in actuality Paramartha, Brahman Itself, 
because of Avidya or Maya he sees himself as though involved 
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in Samsara and gets out of it as it were. The Samkshepa 
sareeraka (2-162) quoted therein 
qTerneaaa Sar sea ferarraageed aba ee 
Fase orenenicanrarare a I: | 

(Hence the Supreme Self attains the state of individual soul due 
to Avidya and It remains as your true nature and it perceives the 
universe from ether to the earth which are superimposed by your 
Avidya.) 
is an expression of the drushtisrushtivada which may be succinctly 


expressed as ‘aaa earfaaar daria, wfaaar aeaa ga’ The Sruti 
(Br. U. 1-4-10) 


CHa aT gan area daraadaace aaeitfa aera,’ 
(This (Self) was indeed Brahman in the beginning. It knew 
itself verily as ‘I am Brahman’ ; thence It became the all.) 
may be remembered in this connection. The purport of this 
Sruti is brought out by Sri Vidyaranyacharanah (in the Anubhuthi 
Prakasha) in the stanza— 


Aaa PARAS: WAISSHATAAATA: | 
HE Aaa Taare, GalaHTATAT II 


The realisation of this sarvatmatva has two phases. First, the 
recognition that whatever is experienced in parlance the zdam 
ice, the viswam is not different from oneself— ‘ aaReqqamnrfy’ 
(I appear as other than myself.) as the Sruti (The Bi. U. 2) 
says. This is the purnahantanubhava or iswaratwanubhava. ‘The 
disciple equipped to receive the teaching in the manner of 
this prakriya mentioned, is therefore instructed first to recognize 
that the universe is within himself. The Absolute existing in its 
own right is given expression to in the hymn swatmanameva- 
dwayam. The word eva here means, 


‘gaaeear aaa TACT 


(Bereft of the universe spoken of in dualistic terms, i.e., the 
universe having been sublated.) 


The Srutt (Br. U, 2-4-14) says— 
‘qaqa Baa, daa A WA! 


(When, verily everything has become just one’s own Self, then 
whereby and what can one see ?) 
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etc. The state pertaining to the sakshatkara inthis manner is 
the second phase. To bring home to the disciple this Absolute 
state, the illustration of the reflection of a city—nagaree, abound- 
ing in variety as seen in a mirror is given. Says the Tattvasudha 


on stanza-1— 


ffiar arise asses gaa adifa ana: afeaiae feat 
aaa TRAM — qunesaaaandgealae | 


(The appearance in the changeless, homogeneous, pellucid, taint- 
less subtle inner Self, of the world with quite the opposite character- 
istics is illustrated appropriately.) 


and also quotes the Panchadasee (13-101) 


fReacan aft aeqmat Tess | 
arg aa ararsgatad faa | 


(In a flawless miror the expansive space with all the things in it, is 
seen. Similarly, in this mass of Existence and Consciousness is seen 
this space comprising the variegated universe. ) 


The Tattvasudha refers also in this connection to the Yoga- 
vasistha (La, Yo. Va. 6-4-9 & 8) 


qt: sATaTACTTHTaT: Taareaeay Far: | 
ara dat Ret at a afd a aa | 


AIA ATIAS ARG AR MEAT | 
Radsasge cataracts: || 
(The bed rock in which the celestial regions, the carth, the atmos- 


phere, the ether, mountains, rivers and the directions inhere is 
(absolutely homogeneous) without any perforation whatsoever.) 


In spite of it (the bed rock) being such, the cluster of words is 
seen to exist in it like the atmosphere spread in the sky.) 


The szla@ referred to in which the entire world is said to inhere 
is the pratyakchit according to the Vasistha — (La. Yo. Va. 
6-4-7) 
Fakseor sahara aerarasieata: | 
Mananane ascent Beara || 
The commentary on the line — 449 aaarura: edotra:ge a4 in the 
Vivekachudamani (292) by Jagadguru Sri Sri Chandrasekhara Bharathi 
Pujyapadah says— 
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‘eee aket carr: aa gt safftadioreateed of 
gfanett seacaaarasty zed |’ 

(Even as acity with men, mountain, river, palace etc., is seen 
inside a flawless mirror, by reflection though it does not exist therein.) 
Thus the import of the oft quoted illustration is that the city is 
seen in the mirror where, in fact, it is not and cannot be. Only 
the mirror is. Similarly the universe in the Atman, ‘The Atman 
alone is, The question now arises as to how the universe which 
does not exist in reality comes to be seen and that, outside of 
oneself as it were, unlike the mind and its modifications such as 
likes and dislikes which are experienced as being inside. ‘The 
answer is—‘ qaqa aircHfa araar afeftaled var fazar’ | 
The Manasollasa (1, 8) on it is— 

qatar: aeafaataesnre | 
afeaaaaissurfa eyo afafattacae |I 

(All the things which one perceives exist within (in one’s Self) ; 
within is the whole of this universe. By Maya, it appears as if 
external, like a reflection in a mirror.) 

The word dahihi in the hymn means—‘@qIcHa: Ga, seraisseqeaay’ 
(Other than the Atman, — offering incidence for reference as 
‘this’). Thus it is said that it is because of Maya that the 
universe appears and that outside of oneself. ‘That such is the 


possibility is shown by the illustration given—viz. that of the 
dream. 


The dream experience is common to all—the lay and the 
learned. A consideration of the dream state is truly rewarding. 
That is why it finds an important place in the Mandukya 
Karikas as also among the Badarayana Sutras. ‘That the dream 
world is sublated—dadhita on waking up is the experience of 
everybody. The Sutra Bhashya says— 


‘qanq ad afaaagiad, dari ad gear sf saa ofaae: 
TANaS | 
(The dream experience given expression to on waking as ‘ To-day 


in my dream, I saw an elephant which, now, I do not see’ shows that 
only the object of that experience is discarded.) 


Also it is pointed out therein that the dream experience is given 
expression to in the manner ‘ aqreafaa faites, sarafya aaufaa’ 
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(I ascended, as it were, the summit of a mountain. I saw, as it 
were, a Cluster of trees) (Su. Bha, 2-3-15-40) incorporating the 
particle ‘iva* therein. This shows that the dream objects had 
been conceived to be there though in reality they were not there. © 
Further, though the dream experience is purely ‘ private’ to the 
individual, he fancies then that men and matters outside of him 
are involved. Such is the capacity for concocting phenomena 
on the part of sleep which overpowers an individual. The sruti 
(Br. U. 4-3-10) brings out all these factors when it says— 


(Tat aa wa A Fa waae wT waa a: 
aaa’ | 
(There are no chariots in that state, no horses and no roads. Yet 
he creates chariots, horses and roads.) 


A detailed discussion is given in the Sandhyadhikarana Bhashya, 
particularly that pertaining to the sutra (3-2-1-3) 


MaMa AlesaateamMagaye.’ 

(But it (Viz.; the dream world) is mere illusion, on account of 

its nature not manifesting itself with the totality (of the attributes of 
reality.) 
In the light of the dream illustration, the import of the hymn 
which declares that all the parlance of the world even in the 
waking state is due to Maya, can be comprehended, The 
Panchadasee says— 


Sean ufear cel fasreraaar Tar | 
araaleatraaisa afeata farsa || 
aaa Jet fast aa aes Ga | 
saad fafa Aen Aaa | 
Farataaa fa gaceanatott | 


qaoast feat ara afefeaeeaantet | 
(13-89, 90, 86) 

(If such greatness is seen (even) in the power of sleep, what is 
there to wonder at if this greatness of the power of Maya is inconcei- 
vable ? 

When the man is lying down, sleep creates dreams variously. 
Likewise this (Maya) creates in the changeless Brahman (several) 
changeful things. 
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Just as the power of sleep creates in the Jeeva impossible dreams 
this Maya seated in Brahman, brings about creation, sustenance and 
dissolution (of the universe.) 


It is therefore that the Manasdllasa says— 
ware earrand fa aqr gana | 
aaa smenestt saise AReaaTA II 
fiat afar sata a oeafe aati: | 
aa acaget sat fas 7 qeafer | (1. 9-10) 


(Just as in the dream state the universe existing in one’s own Self 
is seen as if it were external, so be it known that even in the waking 
state this universe exists within and yet appears to be external. 


Just as, when awake, a man sees not the things which were 
presented to his view during sleep, so subsequent to the dawn of right 
knowledge, he sees not the universe. ) 


In suppport of this is quoted the Mandukyakarika— 
aaearaat Gal ar sa: sae | 
saaaneaaad FAI AT ll (1-16) 

(When the Jeeva sleeping (i.e., not knowing the Reality) under 
the influence of the beginningless Maya is awakened, then does he 
realise (in himself) the Unborn, the Sleepless, the Dreamless, the One 
without a second.) 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the vyakhyana on this 
karika draws attention to the fact that the Advaithasakshatkara 
is a rare event as already mentioned— 


‘aaféaaat ga:’ da acl sae aa a aaa da 
quate | ‘ar ngeqa’? eq seats sae gore 
aaate | 


(The expression Anddimayayd Supthah indicates, that the Jeeva 
by himself will not be able to secure knowledge as a matter of course. 
Even the awakening by another is a rare eventuality as is pointed out 
by the phrase yada prabudhyate.) 

It is thus seeen that Maya is to be regarded as a power which 
has two phases—The dvaranashakith which conceals the non- 
dual nature of the Atman and the vtkshepashaktht which projects 
the unreal universe in its diverse aspect. This Maya is 
beginningless, but ceases to be on the dawn of realization. 

[to be continued 


Sayings of the Sadguru 


HAPPINESS 


All men desire happiness. But what is happpiness? Is it 
wealth or good food or dress? Not these surely. Real happiness 
is that on obtaining which there is no desire for anything else. 


In a sma]] measure we enjoy this in deep sleep. Why ? 
Because we then shed all external desires. Still, on waking up 
in the morning we say ‘I slept well, I knew nothing!’ Thus at 
the time of sleep we have no conscious enjoyment. If we could 
sleep with consciousness, then it could be pure joy. That is 
liberation, for then the external world ceases to be and the 
liberated soul is in a state of self-enjoyment. Anything else only 
leads to pain in the end. Something is sweet, but only for the 
moment. A person who likes sweet payasa rejects it when he 
is ill! An external object does not give pleasure or displeasure 
for all time. But one’s soul is a permanent source of joy. Even 
under stress and strain, one longs to live. Even a suicide is 
motivated by the desire to free one’s self of suffering in the hope 
of greater happiness. He is deluded, of course. It is thus 
necessary to realise that one thing which is always dear unto all 
persons. ‘Till then one can never obtain real happiness. 


This realisation is not easy. A person may not know much 
about music, but he can still listen to music and enjoy it. Not 
so in this case. Here one needs the preliminary qualifications 
even for a deep enquiry into the nature of the self, such as 
Viveka or discrimination, Vairagya or renunciation, Adhyayana 
or study, Dana or generosity, Yagna or meditation (aarai 37- 
qzitfeq Gita 10-25) tapas or austere contemplation, Vrata or 
ceremonial discipline. 
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EASTERN MYSTICISM AND MODERN SCIENCE* 
By 
Swami Amritananda 


Rector and Secretary, The Ramakrishna Mission, 
Vivekananda College, Mylapore, Madras-4, 


Modern Science with its brilliant technological achieve- 
ments has won the admiration of a large section of mankind. 
But very few—even among the discerning few—take the trouble 
of going to its very foundations and attempt an understanding 
of its approach, philosophy or scope. A similar thing may be 
said about mysticism particularly Eastern mysticism as typified 
in the Hindu and Buddhistic approaches to reality. Again it is 
given to very few to discover a close parallelism between Eastern 
Mysticism and modern science and to assert that the two are not 
contradictory but complementary in their respective.world views. 
Their respective fields of enquiry and search are the internal 
and external nature as Swami Vivekananda put it. The main 
instrument used in both types of searches is the mind. An 
intellectual understanding at least of the two approaches gives 
us a world view which is organic and not fragmented and 
enables us to find the purpose of life. 


Recently there has been one such remarkable attempt by a 
scientist who can not only speak with authority on modern 
Physics but with equal felicity give us an insight into mystic 
approaches. 


The present essay is an appreciation—not a critical review— 
of the book ‘The Tao of Physics’ by Fritjof Capra, published by 
Shambhala Publications, Berkeley. The sub-title of the book 
in the words of the author is, ‘An expioration of the parallels 
between Modern Physics and Eastern Mysticism’. According 
to the blurb, Dr. Capra is a research physicist and has worked 
at several noted Universities and research centres and has 
lectured extensively about the relations between modern physics 
and Eastern mysticism to general student audiences in England 
and the United States. 


* The author reviews the book ‘ The Tao of Physics’ by Fritjof 
Capra, Published by Shambala Publications, Berkeley. 
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The subject is too profound for a short critical review. The 
language used by the author in dealing with such an abstruse 
and advanced thought is refreshingly simple, crisp, clear and 
direct. In this essay the same language of the author is used 
by and large to maintain its precision of expression. 


In his preface to the book the author describes a beautiful 
experience he had where “‘sitting by the ocean one late summer 
afternoon, watching the waves rolling in and feeling the rhythm 
of my breathing when I suddenly became aware of my whole 
environment as being engaged in a gigantic cosmic dance”’, 
Being a physicist the author was aware of the fact that everything 
in this world was subject to a constant vigorous motion of its 
atoms and molecules. There is an interaction among various 
particles which creates some new particles in the process and 
destroys some. He was also familiar with the fact that high 
energy particles known as ‘cosmic rays’ continuously bombarded 
the Earth’s atmosphere. But hitherto he had experienced all 
these through “‘ graphs, diagrams and mathematical theories’’. 
Now he ‘saw’ cascades of energy coming down from outer space 
in which particles were created and destroyed in rhythmic pulses. 
**T ‘saw’ the atoms of the elements and those of my body 
participating in this cosmic dance of energy; I felt its rhythm 
and ‘heard’ its sound and at the moment I knew that this was 
the Dance of Siva, the Lord of Dancers worshipped by the 
Hindus........ It was followed by many similar experiences which 
helped me gradually to realise that a consistent view of the 
world is beginning to emerge from modern physics which is 
hormonious with ancient Eastern wisdom ”’’. It is this realisation 
that is elaborated in this book of eighteen chapters. The author 
concludes in the end about the cosmic dance. ‘* The metaphor 
of the cosmic dance thus unifies ancient mythology, religious art 
and modern physics. It is indeed as Coomaraswamy has said, 
‘poetry, but none the less science’. 


'The author states how modern physics is the basis of all 
natural science and how it has not merely changed the life on 
earth but has even influenced the political structure of the world 
through its application in atomic weaponry. ** What is most 
striking is that it extends to the realm of thought and culture 
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where it has led to a deep revision in man’s conception of the 
universe and his relation to it. Concepts of matter in classical 
physics, concepts of space time, or cause and effect have suffered 
a radical change in modern physics or sub-atomic physics’. In 
effect our world view has begun to change. These changes in 
fundamental concepts of classical physics have been brought 
about by two theories of modern physics—quantum theory and 
relativity theory, 


Tracing the development of science the author states how 
the Aristotelian model of the Universe which was mostly specula- 
tive and was supported by the Christian Church throughout the 
middle ages gave place to the experimental science and mathe- 
matical expression of ideas of Galileo and ultimately to the 
mechanistic Newtonian model of the universe. The Cartesian 
division of nature as mind and matter combined with the 
mechanistic world view have helped the development of classical 
physics and technology. Curiously modern physics also develops 
from this but overcomes the ‘fragmented world view’ introduced 
by the former and ‘leads us back to the idea of unity expressed 
in Eastern Philosophies and mysticism’. 


The next chapter of the book titled ‘Knowing and Seeing’ 
goes to the root of the problem of acquiring knowledge. Abstract 
thought could be expressed in linear symbols of words reducing 
the things only to their general outlines. This is the function of 
language. But conceptual knowledge is insufficient to express 
reality. In the words of Werner Heisenberg ‘‘ that every word 
or concept, clear as it may seem to be has a limited range of 
its applicability’? or in the words of the semanticist Alfred 
Korzybski ‘The map is not the territory’. 


Absolute “knowledge i.e., knowledge of Brahman of the 
Upanishads which is supersensuous ‘‘does not rely on the discrimi- 
nations, abstractions and classifications of the intellect which as 
we have seen, are always relative and approximate’. It is 
beyond the realms of the senses, and of the intellect from which 
our words and concepts are derived. The Upanishads say, 
‘There the eye goes not, speech goes not, nor the mind, we 
know not, we understand not, how one would teach it’. Absolute 
knowledge is thus an entirely non-intellectual experience of 
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reality, an experience arising in a non-ordinary state of 
consciousness which may be called a ‘meditative’ or ‘mystical’ 
state. That such a state exists has not only been testified by 
numerous mystics in the East and West but is also indicated by 
psychological research. In the words of William James; ‘‘ our 
normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call 
it, is but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about it 
parted from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential forms 
of conciousness entirely different,”’ 


Science on the other hand, continues the author, aims for 


** therefore 


clear definitions and unambiguous connections and 
it abstracts language further by limiting the meaning of its words 
and by its standardising its structure in accordance with the rules 
of logic’’. ‘* The ultimate abstraction takes place in mathematics 
where words are replaced by symbols and where the operations 
of connecting the symbols are rigorously defined. ‘The scientific 
method of abstraction is very efficient and powerful but we have 
to pay a price for it. As we define our system of concepts more 
precisely, as we streamline it and make the connections more 
and more rigorous, it becomes increasingly detatclHi@@ from the 
real world. The difference between the mathematical models 
and verbal models is, the former are rigorous and consistent 
as far as their internal structure is concerned but their symbols 
are not directly related to an experience. The verbal models 
on the other hand use concepts which can be understood intui- 
tively but are always inaccurate and ambiguous. ‘They are in 
this respect not different from philosophical models of reality 
and thus the two can very well be compared ”’. 


Coming to mysticism the author observes if there is an 
intuitive element in science there is a rational element in Eastern 
mysticism, The Vedanta and Madhyamika schools of philosophy 
for example are highly intellectual schools. The rational element 
here is used to interpret the direct mystica] experience. All 
knowledge is firmly based on this experience thus giving the 
Eastern traditions ‘‘ a strong empirical character that is always 


emphasized by its proponents ’’. 


In trying to draw parallels between scientific method and 
mystical approach the author states that the ‘* firm basis of 
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knowledge on experience in Eastern mysticism suggests a parallel 
to the firm basis of scientific knowledge on experiment. This 
parallel is further enforced by the nature of the mystical experi- 
ence. It is described in the Eastern traditions as a direct insight 
which lies outside the realm of the intellect and is obtained by 
watching rather than thinking by looking inside oneself, by 
observation, The experimental stage in scientific research seems 
to correspond to the direct insight of the Eastern mystic and the 
scientific models and theories correspond to the various ways in 
which this insight is interpreted. The repeatability of the experience 
is in fact essential to every mystical training just as it is in scientific 


training ’’. (Italics ours) 


‘* A mystical experience therefore is not any more unique 
than a modern experiment in physics, on the other hand, it is 
not less sophisticated either, although its sophistication is of a 
very different kind.’’ ‘‘ The complexity and efficiency of the 
physicist’s technical apparatus is matched, if not surpassed, by 
that of the mystic’s consciousness—both physical and spiritual— 
in deep meditation.’® The scientist and the mystic then have 
developed “highly sophisticated methods of observing nature 
which are inaccessible to the lay person. 


Now another point of comparision between science and 
mysticism in so far as limitations of a particular model are con- 
cerned, it is a basic realisation of modern scientific research 
that all models or theories are approximate. In the words of 
Einstein: ‘‘ As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, 
they are not certain and as far as they are certain they do not 
refer to reality ’’. 


To take an example, in Newton’s classical mechanics model 
the effects of air resistance or friction are not generally taken 
into account because they are usually very small. ‘‘ But apart 
from such omissions Newtonian mechanics was for a long time 
considered to be the final theory for the description of all natural 
phenomena, until electric and magnetic phenomena, which 
had no place in Newton’s theory were discovered. The discovery 
of these phenomena showed that the model was incomplete, that 
it could be applied only to a limited group of phenomena, 
essentially the motion of solid bodies’’, ‘* Today we know that 


~ 
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the Newtonian model is valid only for objects consisting of large 
numbers of atoms, and only for velocities which are small 
compared to the speed of light. When the first condition is not 
given, Classical mechanics has to be replaced by quantum theory; 
when the second condition is not satisfied relativity theory has 
to be applied’’. It is good to know that all these models are 
approximations which are valid for a certain range of phenomena. 
Beyond this range, they no longer give a satisfactory description 
of nature and new models have to be found to replace the old 
ones, or, better, to extend them by improving the approxi- 
mation. Towards the end of the book the author takes us 
through successive models to the latest model in the field, the 
‘Boot-strap’ model. 


The Eastern mystics are well aware of the fact that all 
verbal descriptions of reality are inaccurate and incomplete. 
‘‘The direct experience of reality transcends the realm of thought 
and language and since all mysticism is based on such a direct 
experience, everything that is said about it can only be partly 
true. In physics the approximate nature of all statements is 
quantified and progress is made by improving the approximations 
in many successive steps. How then do the Eastern traditions 
deal with the problem of verbal communication ? ”’ 


Firstly mystics are mainly interested in experience of reality 
as such and not in its verbal description. But when they want 
to communicate they use ‘myths, metaphors and symbols, poetic 
images and similies and allegories’ as in Hinduism, ‘*Mythical 
language is much less restricted by logic and common sense. It 
is full of magic and paradoxical situations rich in suggestive 
images and never precise, and can thus convey the way in 
which mystics experience reality much better than factual 
language’. According to Ananda Coomaraswamy, quotes the 
author, ‘‘ myth embodies the nearest approach to absolute truth 
that can be stated in words’, The mythical gods and goddesses 
are not meant to make the stories more attractive but are essential 
vehicles to convey the doctrines of a philosophy rooted in 


mystical experience. 


We are aware of some of the puzzles, and contradictions 
that the world presents us. In advaita vedanta this is simply 
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referred to as due to Maya which is indeterminate, It is 
interesting to know that this indeterminacy of the reality of the 
phenomenal world that philosophers speak of extends even to 
the realm of modern science. In the chapter titled ‘Beyond 
Language’ some paradoxes of modern science are described. 


For illustrating an illogical situation in modern physics we 
may take the example of dual nature of light—more generally 
of electro-magnetic radiation. Interference phenomenon where 
the brightness at a point which received light from two sources 
is not the sum of the two brightnesses at the point but it may be 
more or less, forces us to conclude that light consists of waves. 
On the other hand the photo-electric effect of the same light 
shows that it consists of moving particles. So the paradox of 
electro-magnetic radiation is that it could simultaneously consist 
of particles which could be confined to a very small volume and 
of waves which spread out over a large area of space. “‘Neither 
language nor imagination could deal with this kind of reality 
very well’’, 


In this connection we can speak of the unification of oppo- 
site concepts in modern physics such as: particles are both 
destructible and indestructible, matter is both continuous and 
discontinuous, force and matter are but different aspects of the 
same phenomenon. More startling than all these is the fact that 
in atomic physics we cannot speak of existence or non-existence 
of particles, In the words of Robert Oppenheimer, “If we ask 
for instance, whether the position of the electron remains the 
same, we must say ‘no’;-if we ask whether the electron’s position 
changes with time, we must say ‘no’; if we ask whether the 
electron is at rest, we must say ‘no’; if we ask whether it is in 


motion we must say ‘no’ ”’, 


‘* Quantum theory demolished the classical concepts of solid 
objects and of strictly deterministic laws of nature. At the 
sub-atomic level, the solid material objects of classical physics 
dissolve into wave-like patterns of probabilities, and these 
patterns ultimately do not represent probabilities of things but 
rather probabilities of inter-connections..-......Quantum theory 
thus reveals a basic oneness of the universe. It shows that we 
cannot decompose the world into independently existing smallest 
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units’. Another startling revelation is that there cannot be any 
objectivity as such. ‘* The human observer constitutes the final 
link in the chain of observational processes, and the properties 
of any atomic object can only be understood in terms of the 
object’s interaction with the observer.....-.. The Cartesian partition 
between the I and the world, between the observer and the 
observed cannot be made when dealing with atomic matter’’ 


To conclude this discussion, ‘*‘In modern physics the 
universe is thus experienced as a dynamic inseparable whole 
which always includes the observer in an essential way. In this 
experience the traditional concepts of space and time, of isolated 
objects, and of cause and effect, lose their meaning. Such an 
experience however is very similar to that of the Eastern mystics. 
The similarity becomes apparent in quantum and relativity 
theories, and becomes even stronger in the ‘quantum-relativistic’ 
models of sub-atomic physics where both these theories combine 
to produce the most striking parallels to Eastern mysticism”’ 


In the next five chapters, the author gives a brief description 
of the salient features of the Eastern mystic schools of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Chinese thought, Taoism and Zen, bringing out 
parallels with the advanced ideas of modern physics. 


In the chapter on the unity of all things the author develops 
the theme of the ‘‘ awareness of the unity and mutual interrela- 
tion of all things and events, the experience of all phenomena 
in the world as manifestations of a basic oneness’’. This idea 
is best brought out in the quotations given below: 


Atomic physicists say: An elementary particle is not an 
independently existing unanalysable entity. _It is in essence a 
set of relationships that reach outward to other things. 


‘¢ The world thus appears as a complicated tissue of events, 
in which connections of different kinds alternate or overlap or 
combine and thereby determine the texture of the whole.’ 


The author is fully aware of the fact that similarity hethieet 
the mystic world view and the scientific world view is not total 
‘like Einstein, the Eastern mystics consider this underlying | 
entity as the only reality: all its phenomenal manifestations are 
seen as transitory and illusory. This. reality of the Eastern 
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mystic cannot be identified with the quantum field of the 
physicist because it is seen as the essence of all phenomena in 
this world and consequently is beyond all concepts and ideas. 
The quantum field on the other hand, is a well-defined concept 
which only accounts for some of the physical phenomena. 
Nevertheless, the intuition behind the physicist’s interpretation 
of the sub-atomic world in terms of the quantum field, is closely 
paralleled by that of the Eastern mystic who interprets his or 
her experience of the world in terms of an ultimate underlying 
reality--++-+.. The Brahman of the Hindus, like the Dharmakaya 
of the Buddhists and the Tao of the Taoists can be seen perhaps 
as the ultimate unified field from which spring not only the 
phenomena studied in physics but all other phenomena as well’. 


Coming to the question of consciousness it may be interest- 
ing to know what scientists think. ‘‘In modern physics the 
question of consciousness has arisen in connection with the 
observation of atomic phenomena........Weigner and other 
physicists have argued, however, that the explicit inclusion of 
human consciousness may be an essential aspect of future 
theories of matter’’. 


The author concludes in the epilogue; ‘“‘ Science does not 
need mysticism and mysticism does not need science; but man 
needs both, Mystical experience is necessary to understand the 
deepest nature of things, and science is essential for modern 
life. What we need, therefore, is not a synthesis but a dynamic 
interplay between mystical intuition and scientific analysis’. 


The author in this analysis has pressed even the latest 
researches in modern physics into drawing parallels with 
mysticism wherever possible. The book has a number of 
excellent photographs and diagrams illusirating the theme. 
Technical details have been expressed in simple language. 
Anyone with some simple knowledge of science and mysticism 
will be able to enjoy the reading. It is a remarkable book 
worth reading more than once— every page of it. 


Byways of Wisdom 


YAKSHA PRASHNA 


The Pandavas were residing in the forest having lost all 
that they had, in gambling. Twelve years thus elapsed. In that 
forest a Brahmin was heard crying that a deer was running away 
with the stick with which he ignited his fire for his daily sacrifice. 
The Pandavas heard this cry. The fact of the matter was that 
while the deer was scratching its horns on a tree, this 
stick got entangled in and it ran away out of fear. The Brahmin 
requested Dharmaputra to get back the stick for him. The 
brothers chased the deer and came away a long distance. They 
were tired and thirsty. They rested for a while, under a banian 
tree. Dharmaputra asked the brothers to fetch some water to 
drink. Nakula, the youngest brother, climbed on the banian 
tree and saw a lake at a distance. He repaired to the spot, and 
as he was about to drink the water, a voice was heard. It said: 
** Stop, this lake belongs to me. If you want to drink its water, 
you must answer all my questions *?, But Nakula did not care 
for those words. He drank the water and fell down unconscious. 
Similar fate overtook the other three brothers, Sahadeva, Arjuna 
and Bheema. 


Not seeing his brothers, Dharmaputra became worried. 
Following their foot-steps, he also repaired to the shore of the 
lake. Seeing his brothers, he was greatly agitated and when he 
was about to step into the lake, he heard the following words : 
‘* T am a heron and I live by consuming the algae and the fish 
in the lake. I am responsible for the unconsciousness of your 
brothers. Kindly answer my questions before you drink the 
water. Otherwise you will also die ’’. 


Hearing this, Dharmaputra said: ‘*Oh Heron, you cannot 
be an ordinary bird. Who are you, capable of killing my power- 
ful brothers ? ”’ 


Hearing this, the heron transformed itself into a frightening 
Yaksha with a huge body and a tall figure, and said: *‘ Do not 
be falsely determined, answer my questions ’’. To which, 
Dharmaputra replied ‘‘Oh Yaksha, do not praise yourself 
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unduly. Ask your questions early, I shall answer them to the 
best of my ability.”’ 
Then followed a series of questions which covered the entire 


field of the four purusarthas or goals of life as enjoined by the 
Hindu Sastras. 


1. Who makes the Sun rise ? 
fafaaitaqaata ? 
Brahman makes the sun rise. 


AA SSieaqaate | 


2. Who go round his two sides ? 
hoa Tea: 2 


The Celestials (Devas) go along his two sides. 
Cal: TA AAA: AT: | 
3. Who makes him to set ? 
AA TAA Fale 2 
Dharma makes him to set. 
THAT Tate | 
4, In what is it installed ? 
nfs attest 2 


It is installed in truth. 
aa a ofafastea | 


These questions and answers are interpreted symbolically 
by scholars. Brahman here is said to be a reference to the Vedas 
and Aditya to the Jeeva. Since the embodied being comprehends 
sounds etc. through ear and other organs (211@a) He is called 
Aditya. The Veda shows that the Jeeva is different from the 
body and other organs. The Dévas referred to in the second 
question are Kshama and Dama and other qualities which 
are prerequisites for knowing the Atma. The setting referred 
to in the third question that is the word Astha refers to one’s own 
abode. These refer to the essential qualities such as being 

without sin 
without old age 
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without grief 

without death 

without hunger 

without thirst 

ability to fulfil one’s wish 

ability to achieve what is desired. 


These eight qualities are inherent in the inner soul, To that 
place Dharma through actions and penance takes the Jeeva either 
directly or gradually. Ultimately, the Jeeva, through these 
various modes gets installed in itself that is in its own glory. 


These four questions show that an embodied soul through 
a study of Vedas attains the knowledge. Thereafter through the 
practice of various penances and disciplines realises that he is not 
the body or its appurtenances but different. Then he reaches 
the celestial abode which is that of the attributed Brahma and 
ultimately realises himself as Brahman and rests in his own 


glory. 


A DOUBT ABOUT ‘ PAVARGA’ 


qd wiot aeeg wet ArarfengaT | 
aqanser aft: BA STATA AAT Il 
You have Parvati, Phani (Serpent on his body) 

Balendu (young moon on his crest) Bhasma (sacred 
ash on his body) Mandakini (Ganges on his head). 
With all these in the letters ‘‘PA”’ series, how can 
you give ‘“Apavarga”’ (something other than 
‘Pa’—which is a play on the words because 
Apavarga means salvation). 


VALMIKI’S PRESENTATION OF MANTHARA, 
KAIKEYI AND RAVANA 


Vimarsananda 


ara ages raatsasat 

afis saaaqal Faraway | 

mae afaaataaraaad. 

TS HSTFSIT A ACOA || AMT. 2 2-4-3 


The point of view that I desire to present here is not un- 
familiar to serious students of the Ramayana but it is often either 
ignored or under-emphasised by the traditional narrators of the 
story. There are no bad characters in this great epic, No one 
has committed a wrong act knowing it to be wrong and wilfully. 
Indeed, one may go further and say that no one has perpetrated 
an act which will stand condemned in all circumstances. It is 
my aim to illustrate this thesis from a consideration of three 
characters which usually invite the disapproval, scorn and anger 
of the audience or reader: namely, Manthara, Kaikeyi and 
Ravana. | 


The episode of Manthara influencing Kaikeyito ask Dasaratha 
for the fulfilment of the two boons wihch he had granted to her, 
and Kaikeyi herself asking for the coronation of her son Bharata 
and a 14-year exile for Rama in fulfillment of the two boons, is 
the major turning point in the story. From a religious or 
mythological point of view, there is a cosmic justification in the 
characters concerned being mere instruments acting towards the 
consummation of a Divine purpose. This is the view which 
dominates the minds of the great commentators like Govindaraja, 
who begins his commentary on the seventh canto of the Ayodhya- 
kanda with the words 


ay wanasaigiteaasrsaaae casas: 
staged | 


Making, however, a literary appraisal of the situation and 
endowing the characters with a degree of free will actuated by 
one or more of the motives that impel human beings to action, 
one is inclined to consider the conduct of Manthara as normal, 
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as containing a ring of literary veriety in a maid towards 
her mistress. Govindaraja displays his prejudice against this 
character by interpreting the word 


aia ard as afaara ear arat fqcaat | 


one who knows neither father nor mother nor country, 
which is exaggerated and not meaningful. On learning that 
Rama is to be installed as heir-apparent to the throne, Manthara’s 
immediate reaction is that it would hurt the well-being of her 
mistress in the future. Her first words to Kaikeyi are 


“ois guna aaa Baer | 
ae fe aa aha aa: Aa alot) rat. 0-24 
This anxiety for her mistress is emphasised further by her 
words 
AN ° 
wa gaat Hal AA SG AERA Bal. 0-22 
where anxiety about herself is added. 


She further emphasises her point of view by requesting 
Kaikeyi to protect herself, her son Bharata and her servant 
Manthara. 

aaa gaara ai a aaa | aah. w-20 
This completes the picture of the three persons certain to be 
affected. Kaikeyi’s immediate reaction to the information is 
one of great joy which she demonstrates by presenting Manthara 
with an ornament, and by making the famous statement that in 
her mind there is no distinction between Rama and her son 
Bharata. 

Ua aT aa ase Pats agers | sal. v-24 


Incidentally, it is strange that Kaikeyi was ignorant of 
Rama’s impending coronation which was known all over the city 
and preparations for which were so elaborate that it could not 
have escaped the attention of anyone but the blind and the 
deaf. There is an artistic insufficiency here. To this the answer 
could well be that that was how it really happened, and that the 
sage to whom was vouchsafed a mental picture of the events 
made only a faithful recording. 

at ae a te: carafated aa fafed a afacate | 
TIS. Y-2% 


\ 
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This explanation is spiritually passable, but dramatically un- 
convincing. 


The next stage of the drama consists of a presentation of 
Kaikeyi’s inherent impartiality and the way in which the intelli- 
gent maid disturbs her equipoise and sows the seeds of doubt and 
danger in her mind. In doing so, she first appeals to the instinct 
of mother-hood which is the universal gift bestowed on every 
woman, One may recall here the words of the great Acharya 
in his syqqaaqA kava 


RIA sae afaaty Hara a wafer | 


It is possible to conceive of a bad son but there is no such 
thing in the world as a bad mother. It is to this mother love, 
which is one of fulfillment through sacrifice and in which one’s 
happiness is derived from the happiness of one’s offspring that 
Manthara appeals straightaway. 


gaa aa wae ye urd mfaeate | sat. ¢-2 2 


But Kaikeyi does not accept this reasoning. She continues 
to be convinced that Rama will look after kith and kin like a 
fond parent. She says 


mea seid Qatg: arretaeate | tal. ¢-2 

She adds that Bharata will succeed Rama to the throne. It is 
at this point that the poet introduces the dramatic change in 
Kaikeyi’s attitude. Manthara seizes upon the flaw in Kaikeyi’s 
reasoning. Rama’s son will succeed him, not his brother. She 
says 

wat waa UAT Waa A: Ya: | 

usdard Halt aca: afters | eal. ¢-RR 


Then she proceeds to elaborate on the calamities that will 
befall Bharata—loneliness, helplessness, exile, even death. 
Rather than court such a fate, it seems to her safer for Bharata 
to voluntarily exile himself into the woods. Further, it would 
hurt Bharata’s proud up-bringing to live alongside of Rama’s 
flourishing greatness. Rama’s coronation will please the other 
wives who are smarting under Dasaratha’s partiality for Kaikeyi. 
They are waiting for revenge. She concludes this battery of 
arguments with the words 
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mat fe ca: ofictaareta 
34 TASl ural vfacafa | rat. ¢-3e 


Manthara has performed her role. From now on Kaikeyi 
takes over. Kaikeyi’s face is flushed with anger. She heaves 
with long-drawn breath. ©Manthara, on being questioned, 
suggests the modus operandi, which is well-known. 


The point for dramatic criticism is whether the arguments. 
advanced by Manthara were genuine or whether, knowing that 
no misfortune would ever befall Bharata, she was advancing a 
manifestly wrong cause, knowing it to be wrong? There is 
nothing in the circumstances to suggest that her feelings and fears. 
were not sincere. Nor is it artistically repugnant to acquiesce 
in the possibility of such an attitude. 


There is a final episode about Manthara which could well 
have been avoided or toned down by the great poet. In the 
78th canto of the Ayodhyakanda and after Dasaratha’s cremation, 
Satrughna sees Manthara emerging in all her bejewelled glory, 
looking like a monkey on a lead: 


WIIG ATA | HA. o¢-9 
Sathrughna catches her, abuses her and drags her along the 
ground and her jewels are scattered on the floor. 


Aas daar Feat Aldi qoflas | aa. oc-28 


Bharata comes to her rescue. He points out that women 
should not be killed and that Rama would never speak to them 
again if Manthara comes to grief. It is difficult to explain the 
conduct of Sathrughna towards this female cripple except by 
attributing to him an unpremeditated excess of anger which was 
beyond control. 


Ii 


Amongst the characters that have been portrayed in the 
great literary works of the world, Kaikeyi has the distinction of 
having hurled at her more abuses than anyone else. Every 
person who comes into contact with her showers torrents of abuse 
on her. The foremost is Bharata, her son, who speaks from 
the depths of agony and despair. Next comes Dasaratha who 
speaks from utter helplessness. Kausalya speaks from grief and 


7 
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Vasishta and Sidhartha, the sage counsellors, out of a logical 
displeasure. Sumanthra speaks from loyalty. The poet adds 
his own contribution, which is considerable. Some of the 
adjectives used to characterise her are revealing. 


9. AFaTalFaatear | Sat. 2 0-3 
2, arafery sqfieary| Hal. 2 0-22 
3. aaden, afeerat enfier wacfeit | sat. 23-2 
9. TIATAT | HAL 2v-o 
4. OMSsaT | Ha. 2c-2e 
&. Haat | Aa. 2c-2% 
9. Tf | aay. 24-8 
C. BMS | AF. 28-22 
@, fACTAI | Hat. 20-4 
Qo, sansa, sea, Horifael | sat. 20-22 
92, sig, AmIat | AA. 92-0 
In contrast to Rama’s 


aTEAIRY SA} and Fae gaara | Aa. 20-2 o 
AMARA Gat We] Alsat aaah | 


by Bharata in Ay. 70-10, to the messengers who have come to 
take him to Ayodhya. And the poet’s final verdict 


Her qosaarst | 


Before discussing the part played by Kaikeyi, it is necessary 
to invite attention to a relevant incident which is packed away 
in a corner as it were, and not brought into the limelight. In 
asking Rama to accept the crown, Dasaratha underlines the need 
for expedition, and draws pointed attention to the posibility of 
Bharata’s hostility. Dasaratha has had bad dreams, The astro- 
logers have predicted difficult times. Under such conditions 
Kings lose their lives or fall into great danger. So he feels that 
the coronation of Rama should be performed the very next day, 
when Bharata is away in another place. Bharata is endowed 
with good qualities, but even the great do not rejoice at the good 
fortune of others! Obviously Dasaratha is fully aware of the 
promise that he has given to Kaikeyi’s father at the time of his 
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marriage to her that her son would be crowned as king of 
Kosala. ‘This is referred to later by Sri Rama when he meets 
Bharata in the forest. In the 107th canto of the Ayodhyakanda, 
after listening to Bharata’s persuasive pleading requesting him to 
return to Ayodhya, Rama refers to this promise, 


GU wala: far a: a are I GaREA | 
Mae GAA MEsaaeHAs AA || 


With all his ingenuity, Govindaraja is unable to discover a 
satisfactory extenuation for Dasaratha. He discusses this point 
and asks himself the question why Kaikeyi does not remind the 
king of this earlier promise and replies to himself that since the 
incident took place when Kaikeyi was very young, she might 
have forgotten about it. Indeed, he proceeds further and 
supports this argument of Kaikeyi’s forgetfulness by pointing out 
that even in respect of the two boons, Manthara had to draw her 
attention to them. So far as Dasaratha himself is concerned, 
Govindaraja takes refuge in a common saying that lies uttered 
during marriage, danger to life and property or for the sake of 
saving a Brahmin do not come under the category of sins. 


Shlenle aaa mos FasagENre | 
fms asad sey: GalsarrarecaaaHhey II 


There is, however, another aspect of the matter. It is not 
clear when and how Rama came to know of this promise made 
‘by his father. It is possible to assume that even when the 
preparations for his coronation were proceeding he knew by 
divine insight that they would be infructuous and that he would 
anyhow be exiled to the forest. ‘This would be more in keeping 
with Rama’s character than to suggest, as certain commentators 
have done, that this secret promise was revealed to him by 
Sumantra, the minister’s charioteer. In any event, this makes 
Rama’s fulfilment of his father’s promise to Kaikeyi all the more 
compelling, although on a different footing. What is difficult to 
understand, however, is the almost deliberate silence of all the 
other characters who should have known about it but who never- 
theless probably took the point of view of the great commentator 
Govindaraja. That Dasaratha himself completely ignored this 
promise cannot be denied. 
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The drama of Kaikeyi is played in three scenes. The first 
relates to her display of anger and her extracting the two 
promises from Dasaratha. The second deals with her part at the 
time of Rama’s leave-taking. |The third is concerned with her 
interview with her son, 


From the moment that Kaikeyi determines to protect the 
interests of her son, she becomes an animated fury, poised 
towards the attainment of a single purpose, and scornful of the 
suffering caused thereby to others. The poet introduces at this 
stage a scene of poignant irony. In response to Kaikeyi’s 
presentation of anger and entreaty, the besotted emperor 
promises to fulfill her wishes and swears by his son Rama: 


q agra a aad 347 | 

ct CeO at aa SF aaaRAL || Ta. 22-9 
It is then that Kaikeyi asks for the fulfilment of the two boons. 
At each stage of the dialogue, she emphasizes his duty as a king 


and a man to uphold truth and righteousness and keep his 
promise. 


GT UMS Wa TIA: FEF she a fe wa wea a 
gaara fe aeraqua ataar: qua fed Tz || AA. 2 2-Ro 
Indeed, she refers to satya and dharma on more than one occa- 
sion (see Ay. 12-39, 41 and 45 and Ay. 14-7, 8) 
ate car atl USL Ga: Tea | 
atten aa aK geal qafacats || 


and appeals to his honour 


Ta: Tae sara ar a araraqiead | 
aa: HIT Har fazat saear sla agate | 


She reiterates the same point of view after once again listening 
with immobile unconcern to the king’s long wail of despair, 
anger, sorrow, entreaty and helplessness. Indeed, she is surprised 
that the king has not appreciated the need to maintain his 
dharma but continues speaking harsh words to her, and finally 
suggests that he would send for Rama. She is the aggrieved 
party. 
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feafie HITS UT TTFAAE SANTA | 
sTarafigaas ga wafierefe || etal. 29-22 


When Rama arrives, she mentions to him also that the king, 
having given her two boons behaves like an uneducated and 
common man and quite unlike an emperor. 


Cy Aa A FAT GU avalages zy | 
GF TATIG UAT FIST: AFA || GA. 22-2z 


and implores Rama to help his father to maintain righteousness 
and truth. 


Cd He WAS Tad Aaa | 
Gast ACA UA AKAT ALATA || AT. 2c-9o 


Kaikeyi’s conduct can be interpreted in one of two ways: 
either she was overwhelmed by mother love and self-interest and 
genuinely felt that the course of action suggested by her would 
alone protect her son and herself from imperilment and disaster. 
This is consistent with her adamantine indifference to the king’s 
pleas and her repeated requests to him not to swerve from the 
path of truth and righteousness. Or she was a consummate 
dissembler, a histrionic hypocrite who used every opportunity to. 
increase her advantage. x facia, the former interpretation 
appears to be justified, although the temptation to invest her 
with inherent wickedness is irresistible. 


The next stage consists of exhibitions of sorrow by Kausalya 
and of anger by Lakshmana and Sumantra. It is relevant to 
note that Rama himself considers that Dasaratha was deceived 
by Kaikeyi. 

Haat afaal UAT | Aa. 29-22, 2% see also AB. 42-0, ¢ 


although he uses this argument only to make his mother Kausalya 
stay back and look after the king. It is also interesting to observe 
that Lakshmana’s anger is directed wholly towards his father and 
Sumantra’s anger wholly towards Kaikeyi. 


The scene of the drama now shifts to Rama’s taking leave 
of his father. An incident of dubious artistic value is introduced 
here. Kaikeyi gives clothing made of wood bark to Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita. The persons present acquiesce in the 
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giving of the cloth to Rama and Lakshmana as appropriate, 
although they are saddened by the incident. But Sita, who 
earlier, had told Rama that she welcomed the trials and tribu- 
lations of life in the forest and would even walk in front of him 
and soften the impact of weeds and thorns on his feet 


amaed mfacaia aad pervect | Hat. 20-8 


now displays sudden fright at the idea of having to wear a 
garment made of bark. She weeps and turns to her husband, 
who then winds the bark over the silken garments which she is 
wearing. This sets off tranquil sages like Vasishta and Siddhartha 
into a spate of anger. It is difficult to understand Sita’s un- 
willingness to wear the bark in view of her earlier heroism and 
her manifest desire to share the sufferings of her husband. At 
the time of final leave-taking, she is also made to wear all her 
jewellery, which is, of course, necessary for the story. These 
jewels form the means of tracing the route taken by Ravana. 


} The third scene of the drama relates to the interview 
between Bharata and his mother. It is interesting to observe 
that the poet paves the way for Bharata’s severe chastisement of 
his mother by.making him already aware of her difficult and 
selfish nature. When the messengers meet Bharata and request 
him to return to Ayodhya he asks after the health of his father, 
mothers and brothers. In referring to his own mother he says 


ACARI Gal Boe HlTAT TTAAT here 
at ait A ara Hae fears f || HA. wo-2o 


The messengers give him an evasive and general answer by 
saying that all those are well about whom he has enquired. 


FUSE ASATA Fat FeBAesla | sal. 00-22 


Govindaraja condones this statement on the ground that it 
is arareatttn: | 


Kaikeyi exhibits undisguised happiness on seeing her son. 
AAs F at TB Hae Md qa | 
STITT TT ET BFA TAMA || TAY. OR-® 


After breaking the news of his father’s death in a straight- 
forward manner including the information that Dasaratha died 
with the name of Rama on his lips 
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Tafa ust Ber at da sennfe = | 

a Fela Te StH Ta afsaat ae: |] Hat. 2-38 
she then proceeds to narrate the incidents leading to Rama’s 
departure to the forest. During all this time she is obviously 


unconscious that she has done anything wrong. Indeed, the poet 
uses the phrase 


fata Haag, Aat. wr2-9 2 
which is interpreted by Govindaraja as 


fata warareastatent | Baga crate wae fer wade 
aa | 

and concludes significantly that she was just a fool who con- 
sidered himself to be wise. 


Wel qteaatfadt | aa. wr-99 


The last remark of Valmiki is about the worst that could be 
said about Kaikeyi’s conduct and it is abundantly clear that 
that was the opinion of Valmiki himself. Her final remark to 
Bharata is that she had done what she had only for his sake. 


aca fe qa aaldaaafad Ha || Aa w2-42 
The character of Ravana is such an inextricable mixture of 
good and evil, reason and passion, courage and cunning, that 
critics have alternated between admiration and anger in dealing 
with him. He is the most complicated of the characters portrayed 
by Valmiki. That he is cast in a super-human and heroic mould 
is universally accepted. Says Vibhishana— 
“oral faa aeHosore: 
Mae | 
ABeRATIAe Era 
qatfaq: Ga zaraurfa ly. 42-22 
Says Sri Rama— 
ates <4 amen tahiti cat: | 
qeath SAA GI BIAACIATTA |] J. 42-24 
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He was magnificent even in repose :— 
arscrfar oie aaa BSTRAT | 
nit Hefa dara seater FATAL || GT 20-2 
There is an element of Shakespearian tragedy, however, in 
the characterisation and conduct of Ravana. The heroic 
characters of Shakespearian tragedy are men of great qualities, 
but each of them is the victim of one weakness which leads to 
his downfall and death. Hamlet is weak and vacillating ; 
Macbeth is consumed by ambition; Lear is blinded by parental 
love ; Othello is unreasonably jealous. | Shakespeare brings out 
this concept of tragedy in Hamlet : 
** So oft it chances in particular men 
That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; that these men, 
_ Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery or fortune’s star— 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault, °° 


Thus with Ravana, his abduction of Sita and his determina- 
tion to make her his consort at any cost shattered his greatness 
and hurled him towards ignominious death. Says Hanuman, 
who is attracted by Ravana’s effulgent splendour (@sat aeq 
Hea: ) = 

Hel RINE) PaAaaAEY ala: | 
Fel UTAUIAA TASATZMA |I 
qaqa A AVA AA UAAAe: | 
Bed BHA A AHAG cesar | 
In this view, Ravana is not cast by the poet in the part ofa 


villain, but he is a tragic hero in the Shakespearian sense, the 
victim, not of external circumstances, but of his own solitary 
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weakness, which makes him the recipient of a relentless retribu- 
tion. 


There is a point of literary relevance to be considered in 
regard to Ravana, as has been done for Kaikeyi and Manthara. 
Ravana also does not appear to have been a conscious wrong 
doer. The standards of fair-play and morality by which he is 
conventionally judged are those of other cultures and not his. 
This is evident from a perusal of his words to Sita and an 
impartial examination of his conduct towards her. 


Ravana’s initial reaction, on learning from Akampana, of 
the death of his brothers and the destruction of Janasthana, is 
one of anger and a thirst for revenge. He says— 


TATA TAPIA Se TA ASAHI | BT. 32-29 


He has no thought of Sita and it is Akampana who suggests that 
since it is not possible to conquer Rama in war, it is better to 
destroy him by abducting Sita. At this stage Ravana remains 
strangely unmoved on hearing a description of Sita’s beauty. He 
goes to Maricha and says that since Janasthana has been destroyed 
by Rama, Maricha should help him to abduct his wife. 


aa F aca TaOTSsRAOT 

wararaagel aad ata fata. 

qa A He Afar Ta AAS | sx. 32-20 
Here also revenge and not abduction is Ravana’s major aim, 
And on being dissuaded by Maricha, Ravana drops the matter 
and returns home to Lanka, 

Gaye cael ada | TAT: | 

aqda got ogi fast a WelqAA || St. 22-4o 
Even after listening to Surpanaka’s glowing description of Sita’s 
beauty and her suggestion that he should make her his wife, 
Ravana’s mind is still pre-occupied with the best means of 
wreaking revenge on Rama. There is no passion here, but cold 


reasoning. 
aa: AIA aa AEST AASV | 


araaaagas BA FTA ANA G: || 


Tattvalika 


1 
‘ane 
— 


alana Fay AAA Ie*y J | 
ant a ya aA away ABSA || A. 24-2, % 
This is also the view of the commentator Govindaraja. 
dat deaa aggafaat cae aft anf: a aaread | aencaea 
qa: aay aa fafa mace zea: II 
Surpanaka’s advice to her brother also is that he should first kill 
Rama and then make Sita his wife. She uses the words— 


caaai aa dai agaa sqateafa | at. 29-29 


What worries Ravana at this stage is the insult to his prowess 
that a mere mortal pedestrian should have defeated his brothers. 


Agen Beanie caayaasaA | 
faearfa axeciatr: arqaor garfaat || Ax. 28-¢ 


It may be said that after seeing Sita the motive of revenge 
comes to be mixed up in Ravana’s mind with his desire to 
possess her. The change is made explicit by the poet. On see- 
ing Sita for the first time, he is overcome by her great beauty 
and straightaway offers to make her his consort, after describing 
his own greatness and invulunerability. 


4a faarfaar stent: atargcgam: | 

He J Wat aa aa wars: II 

ai J Alsat ser alata | 

tfe aay ary asrafred || a vo-R4, 28 


Sita treats him with scorn and contempt, and inflames his 
indignation and insults his valour by comparing him with Rama. 
Indeed, she says that the difference between them is that between 
a lion and a fox, a ditch and the ocean, nectar and vinegar, 
gold and lead, sandal and mud, elephant and cat, eagle and 
crow, peacock and turkey, swan and vulture. It is not surprising 
that he considers that she is unaware of his matchless powers 
and unparallelled reputation amongst men and gods. He relates 
them in detail. She is unimpressed and unconcerned. He then 
decided to take her away. 


From now on, Ravana’s behaviour towards Sita never 
transcends the limits of propriety. He pleads with her, humbles 
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himself before her, makes grandiloquent promises, and in the 
accepted pattern of ancient and modern literature, he courts her. 
He says finally 


aa ale afad ue AY aa Afi || si. 92-22 
Later, in Lanka he pleads with her 
ag f& o seat gga tage aa AA | 
wae AT oft Teer wae GANA || SL. 44-2 C 
He then humbles himself before her : 


Gal Tel Harfearay Brahh: qiehifeay | 

mare He A fay eal aralsenfe F |) ae. 44-36 
And he warns the women who have been detailed to guard Sita 
to treat her well, or else they will forfeit their lives : 

a a eae aadi saat efector | 

AMAT ale AT MATa A AAT saa fay || se. 49-28 


It is significant that Ravana is in no haste. He gives Sita 
one whole year within which to make up her mind, 

In the 20th canto of the Sundarakanda Valmiki gives us 
a picture of Ravana, unable to sleep, visiting Sita before dawn. 
Here also Ravana pleads with Sita. He begs her to consider him 
with respect and seriousness. 


ara at fanerta ag aaa ai AT |g. 20-3 
He further points out to her that he has not transgressed 
the laws of conduct prescribed for Rakshasas by bringing her 
away. 
eat waat vie aaa aT ara: | 
THA AT WANT ST AMAA AT || J. Ro-s 
But he makes haste to add, he does not touch any woman 
without her consent : a point reinforced by a description of the 
women in Ravana’s harem by Hanuman. 
of Bacar J a ai enearfa afafe || @. 20-8 


Ravana’s reluctance to force Sita is attributed to a curse, 
which he explains to one of his ministers, Mahaparswa by name. 
He once forced an apsara lady called Punjikasthala. She 
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complained to Brahma, who then cursed Ravana that if he 
violated a woman without consent his head would be shattered 
into thousands fragments. The expression used by the poet is 


aera. art miavata | A. 22-22% 
which can have meaning only if it is cofined to actual rape. 


Ravana has taken Sita by the thighs, he has made her sit on his 
lap, and when he fights with Jatayu, he has done the same. 


ata ati cane TAA ALT a: | 
safe chasida gaa qtr || az. 22-22 
ene aeei TATA | 2% 

That Ravana can do anything with impunity with a woman 
except sleep with her and still escape the curse sounds like a 
legalistic or technical exoneration or exemption clause in a 
composite procedure of sinning. It is also repugnant to one’s 
traditional sense of dharma that such an escape should have 
been provided. 

The Dharma Sastra says 

Seg Aya Hava: TTI —agw MOT, aia, Hfs:, eat, 
Wau; asetisesaaaa frases a ca-aygansr saat 
Fest: UI — eeHeIgA 

Indian tradition does not condone the preliminaries and 
condemn only the conclusion of love. That Ravana’s curse 
should have fallen outside the circumference of his, behaviour is 
rather strange. It is also difficult to believe that but for the 
curse Ravana would have forced Sita, although he may have 
given this explanation to Mahaparswa. Firstly, there is his 
impregnable ego, which has been reinforced by the willing 
surrender of every woman who has come into contact with him. 
Secondly, at every stage Ravana tries to win over Sita, with an 
- infatuation which cannot possibly be satisfied by a forced con- 
quest. He is obviously aware of it. Further, Ravana has already 
touched and handled Sita’s body when he brought her to Lanka. 


To the end Ravana remains confident of victory. Defeat 
does not enter into his mind as a possibility. After all others 
are dead, and he alone is left, and he is about to proceed to 
battle, he still says 
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Meqeaaniaial tea Aa =F | 
SANSA TAT AT TAS ATTY 


Ravana’s was a great and tempestuous life, and beyond 
defeating the till then undefeated, he committed no crime in 
war. His subjects were happy. Wherever Hanuman went in 
Lanka, he heard sounds of music, which was of celestial quality. 
The tinkle of feminine jewellery filled the air. He also heard 
the chant of the Vedas, mingling with Ravana’s praises. Ravana 
evoked the devotion of his dependents and the fear of his 
enemies. These were the marks of a great king. 


Literary criticism should be based on an appraisal of the 
thoughts and actions of the characters, with their knowledge and 
not ours. Ravana is not shown to have been aware of Rama’s 
divinity. To him his act was one of ordinary rakshasa marriage. 
He could not possibly consider Rama as a foeman worthy of 
serious consideration. In this light, and not in the context of 
other mythological incidents, his actions are invested with an 
immorality which he was not aware of. True, he surrendered 
his thinking at the call of love, and like others before him, and 
several others since, he paid the price. 


Book Reviews 


1. Tttle—Consciousness in Advaita 
Author—Prof. §. K. Ramachandra Rao 
Publishers—IBH Prakashana, 
Gandhinagar, Bangalore-9, for Abhinava Swamigal 
Scientific Research Academy, Madras and Bangalore 
Price—Paper-back Rs. 25, Hard cover Rs. 35 


The Sri Abhinava Vidyatheertha Swamigal Scientific Research 
Academy was formed as part of the 6lst birth-day celebrations 
of His Holiness Jagadguru Abhinava Vidyatheertha Swamigal of 
Sringeri Sharada Peetam. It was felt that, apart from the usual 
celebrations consisting of religious functions and meetings to express 
devotion, a more permanent form should be given to the celebrations 
consistent with the lofty and transcendental objectives of Sanatana 
Dharma, the maintenance of which is the raison-d’etre of the great 
Sharada Peetam. From the time of Adi Sankara down to the present 
day, the Pontiffs of the Sharada Peetam have made significant contri- 
butions to the Philosophy of Advaita by personal instruction and 
written interpretation. Several of the authoritative texts on the 
subject like Sri Sureswaracharya’s Naishkarmya Siddhi and the 
Varttikas and the numerous writings of the great Vidyaranya owe 
their existence to the spiritual insight and philosophical expertise of 
the saints who have adorned this Peetam. 

But the interpretation of nature which is the cardinal characteristic 
of Western scientific knowledge has introduced a new methodology in 
all types of learning, including the rational and supra-rational realms 
of human experience and understanding. While during the 19th 
century, the so-called scientific outlook was confined to a mechanistic 
interpretation of an ever expanding knowledge over the physical 
world, more recent research seeks to probe into the workings of the 
human mind, which, in turn consists of an examination of the areas 
of normal consciousness and of the unexplored boundaries of para- 
psychology. The great Sankarabhagavatpada has explored this aspect 
of knowledge in a manner which is baffling to the layman but is a 
source of understanding to the psychologists. There is need, there- 
fore, at the present time to reconcile the order of matter with the 
order of mind. Isolated research on such reconciliation has been 
attempted but no systematic exploration of these comparatively new 
areas of study has been undertaken. 

One of the objectives of the Academy is to undertake the carrying 
on of systematic research and analysis of the scientific data and 
knowledge contained in the relevant ancient literature including the 
Vedas, Shastras and other ancient literature in the light of modern 
science with a view to determine how far our ancient knowledge and 
wisdom is relevant to modern life and in solving various problems 
facing humanity. 
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This aim postulates both study and experimental verification by 
modern methods. Prof. Rao’s attempt is in this definite direction 
and when completed will throw considerable light on the problem of 
consciousness as expounded by Sankara in relation to the new research 
‘on the subject. It is a welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject which, far from being a fanciful and non-scientific TERRA 
INCOGNITA, has come into own as a subject for scientific research. 


The first fascicule of the book which has just been published is 
divided into four parts. The first two parts give an exhaustive list of 
the sources available on the subject. The validity and significance of 
each source is briefly described. The pre-Sankara authors have, for 
the first time, been explored in full, especially the works of the 
Meemamsakas and other authors who cannot fall under any denomi- 
nation which has subsequently crystallised but who are more or less 
inclined to the difference-cum-non-difference (Bheda-abheda). A point 
of particular relevance is the way in which the importance of personal 
character is stressed by all the authors including Sankara. This is an 
effective answer to Western and Western-minded scholars who are 
apt to harp on the absence of ethics in Indian philosophy. The fact 
of the matter is that ethics are taken for granted and not therefore 
made into an element of creed. 


The discussion on post-Sankara authors is elaborate, and special 
mention is made of the school of Sureswara, Vachaspatimisra and 
Padmapada, all of whom followed Sankara carefully in’ postulating 
the importance of self-experience in the way in which awareness not 
only suggests the present phenomenal world but also the world of 
subjectivity. The fact that they chalked out a line of argument for 
themselves shows that they were anxious to emphasise Sankara’s 
tenets and not to differ from him. Such is the position in regard to 
the exploration of phenomenal realism at the transactional level and 
being sublated at the transcendental level. The examples of the moon 
in the waters or the face in the mirror should be understood in this 
context. 

At no stage is the principle that phenomenal presentation is 
entirely founded on the absolute real given up. One may accept 
the traditional suggestion that Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi establishes 
Brahman as reality (SAT), Sureswara’s Nishkarmya Stddhi establishes 
Brahman as pure consciousness (CHIT), Vimuktatman’s I[shta Siddhi 
argues that Brahman is of the nature of bliss (ANANDA), and that 
Madhusudhana’s Advaita Siddhi, following as the fourth, seeks to 
formulate Brahman as all three at once (SACCIDANANDA). 


The third section deals with the principle of subjectivism in 
Indian thought. As the author rightly points out science and 
philosophy are concerned with explaining and understanding reality. 
Explanations involve the determination of causal relationships, while 
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understanding refers to the role of reality in the behaviour of 
individuals. The restriction of science to explanation has resulted in 
a near crisis in the field of science, especially in sciences dealing with 
human behaviour. The author points out relevantly that psycholo- 
gists have with considerable success followed the methods of physics 
and it is in this field that the Indian mind escaped the error of 
objectivism. The methodology in Indian philosophy has set a counter- 
corrective to the principle of perception and measurement such as 
sense perception, inference, reasoning and verbal testimony. These 
sources of correct knowledge are collectively known as pramana. It is 
largely a deductive method of analysis but involves an element of 
intuition. Such vital aspects of knowledge as the relation between a 
thing as it is and the thing as perceived by which objectivity under- 
goes an epistemic reduction are discussed in full. 


Generally, reasoning is employed in Indian philosophy but in the 
orthodox system it is used only to support scripture and not otherwise. 


Sankara in fact is at pains to point out that reason by itself is 
subjected to contradiction by contrary reasoning and cannot help 
the ultimate procedure for the understanding or experience of 
veracity. 


The last part of the book deals with what is called a paradigm. 
A paradigam is the basic requirement to guide an enquiry to direct 
the methods and approaches employed in it and to integrate the 
findings of the several workers in the same field. In other words, it 
is an accepted pattern of enquiry and its chief merit lines in its being 
shared by all the members of the scientific community. It serves as 
a road map for the enquirer. Vedanta has developed its own 
paradigms. Any scientific knowledge seeks first to identify the para- 
meters, then determine and define the relations between them, and 
finally constructs a workable model, not only to understand reality 
but to accomplish the religious goal as well. For in India, theory is 
a hand-maid to Sadhana. 


The paradigm adopted by Advaita Vedanta is technically styled 
as initial assumption and subsequent withdrawal or rejection (Adhya- 
ropa apavada). In understanding this doctrine, it is necessary to 
realise that subsequent denial is not of the substance itself, but of the 
particular attribute that has been construed or projected on it. The 
purpose of the denial is not to assert or confirm the existence ofa 
contrary or opposite attribute, but to lead gradually to the under- 
standing that the substance as such is to be distinguished from the 
same substance as endowed with attributes. This is the purpose of 
the example of the rope and the snake. 


This method is justified by the fact that there can be no other 
way of apprehending the real nature of Brahma. 
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At the end of each chapter the author gives an exhaustive list of 
the texts that he has referred and quotes extensively from each of the 
texts which are relevant. This adds to the value of the book especially 
for students who would like to pursue the study further in their own 
way, and there can be no doubt that this is an extremely valuable 
addition to the philosophy of Vedanta literature in the light of 
modern psychological procedures and objectives. 


One looks forward to the second volume of this study which will 
deal with the substance of the enquiries both experimental and by 
arguments. Prof. Rao deserves to be congratulated for bringing out 
what will certainly turn out to be a permanent addition to the 


literature on the subject. 
—S. Y. K. 


2. Meditation and Mantras 
by Swami Vishnu Devananda 
Om Lotus Publication Co., New York, 1978 


Meditation is a subject concerning which there is considerable 
confusion, especially among foreigners interested in Indian Yoga. 
Swami Vishnu Devananda has sought in this book to dispel this 
confusion and set the record straight. The Swami who has done 
much to popularise the Indian wisdom among the Western enthusiasts 
has achieved celebrity all over the world. And he may be relied upon 
to correctly interpret the Indian texts. 


The present volume isin the nature of a source-book of all 
meditative techniques and the mystic formulae employed in the course 
of spiritual practice. There is a special emphasis on Japa meditation 
(p. 44-83), and all the technical expressions have been explained with 
remarkable clarity. The theoretical discussion carries conviction. 
The author has also given the original Sanskrit text of the more 
popular mantras, with explanations in English. While dealing with 
Hatha Yoga, there is a lot of modern scientific knowledge that has 
been utilized to bring out the significance of Indian Yoga ideas. The 
discussion of the role of the chakra-scheme is an illustration to the 
point. The Vedantic approach of Jnana Yoga has been highlighted 
as a path of evolution towards spiritual realization. There is to be 
found here a concise but clear formulation of the nydyas employed as 
well as the significance of the mahd-vakyas. 


While dealing with the theoretical structure of Raja Yoga, the 
volume contains the entire text of Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra along with 
English translation of each aphorism and copious notes on many an 
important point. This is a valuable part of the book. The author 
has sought to bring out the significant contribution of Patanjali 
towards crystalization of Yoga theory. 
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There are also general discussions concerning the meditative 
practices and the usual obstacles that the modern man meets with. 
The present day need for meditation as well as the difficulties 
encountered in the effective practice thereof have come in for the 
author’s consideration. The modern reader with some claim to 
scientific sophistication will find the book rewarding and interesting. 


There is an aspect of the book which borders on the unusual and 
exotic. Swami Vishnu Devananda was a disciple of the celebrated 
saint of Hrishikesh, Swami Sivananda. It was he in fact-that sent 
Swami Vishnu to the West to spread the gospel of Yoga. After Swami 
Sivananda died in 1963, Sivananda Yoga Vedanta Centres and 
Ashrams were established by Swami Vishnu to honour his master’s 
memory. In August 1976, the Master began to communicate with 
the Swami through several different members of the spiritual commu- 
nity headed by the Swami, such as Morilyan Rossner, Divyananda, 
Sridharananda and others. These messages from beyond the Earth 
Plane have been documented here with all circumstantial details and 
scientific corroborations. The utterances of Swami Sivananda through 
such supra-normal media have been collected in the section called 
**Master Sivananda speaks’’ (pp. 286-336). This section makes very 
interesting reading. It opens anew chapter in parapsychological 


research and_ psychical investigations. 
—S. K.R. 


3. The Meaning of Happiness 
Author: Alan Watts 

Hutchinson Publishing Groupes 
Rider & Co., London, 1978 
Price £ 2.95 


Alan Watts is a bold investigator in the spiritual realm. He was 
one of the early exponents of Zen, who made the Japanese cult of 
tranquillity well-known in the West. ‘Towards the close of his career, 
he experimented with psychedelic drugs and came to the remarkable 
conclusion that the Zen Satori could be easily achieved by chemical 
means. This dubious discovery discredited Alan Watt’s credibility to 
a great extent. 

The present book was first published in 1940, when the author 
was still engaged in his date with the Eastern Wisdom, and when the 
horrors of the First World War were still resounding in all their fury. 
The author was only 24 years old at that time, but had already 
become famous as the author of The Spirit of Zen. The Zen spirit of 
inactivity permeates this volume also. He points out to the excellence 
of Eastern thought in theoretically analysing the concept of happiness 
as well as practically suggesting a technique to obtain it. 2 

The book examines the popular idea of happiness and considers 
many aspects of it : theoretical and practical. The author concludes 
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by saying ‘‘Therefore when it is said that those who search for 
happiness never find it perhaps the truth is that there is no need to 
search for it’? (p. xxiv). He deals with ‘the war in the soul’ as the 
motivation of this search and demonstrates by reason and example 
that the religious answer to the problem is a vicious circle. He warns 
us against the danger of what he calls ‘bewitchment’ (p. 96-7). He 
cites the work of Jung and psychotherapy, and shows that there is a 
fundamental conflict between psychology and metaphysics. 


While the author dismisses all attempts to secure happiness as 
useless and irrelevant, he points out that the ‘great liberation’ is not 
merely negative. ‘The significance of the penultimate chapter is that 
the awareness of the seeker holds the key to the problem of happiness. 
‘*“Those who search for happiness do not find it because they do not 
understand that the object of their search is the seeker”? (p. 174). He 
rings a typical Zen note when he concludes this chapter thus : 


‘*For our true instructors in wisdom are not the sages and 
their writings but the creatures of our own minds, the gods and 
demons of thought and feeling and their reactions to the outer 
world of experience. And of the demons the blackest of all is 
called Lucifer, the bearer of light, for he is made to show us 
that there is light in the darkness as well as in the light’ 
(pp. 137-188). 


The book is eminently readable, the style being racy and the 
contents of practical interest. The inclination of the author is in 
favour of the Indian view that happiness is obtained not by changing 
circumstances around us, but by changing ourselves. He appears to 
imply that the best form of happiness is contentment. Inter alia, 
there is a careful and keen examination of modern ideas of happiness 
as contained in psychology and psychotherapy. 


—S. K. R. 


News and Notes 


Mahashivaratri and other celebrations at Sringeri 


This year Mahasivarathri fell on Sunday 30th day of the 
Tamil month of Masi, Krishna Chaturdasi day i.e., 25-2—79. 
As usual this was celebrated with due ceremony at Sringeri. In 
the morning soon after the daily anusthana, His Holiness 
Sri Sannidhanam went in procession, accompanied by all the 
Srimath paraphernalia, viz., elephants, nadaswaram, Vedic 
chanting etc, to the Sri Malahanikareshwara temple around 
10 a.m. There, he performed Mahanyasapurvaka Ekadasavara 
Abhisekha to Lord Malahanikareswara. The chanting of 
Sri Rudram, Chamakam etc., which forms part of this Abhiseka 
was done by Vedic pandits of our Srimath Vidhyarthis studying 
Veda in Sri Sringeri Veda Patasala and a large number of 
devotees. The Abhiseka was conducted in a grand and impressive 
manner befitting the occasion. 


His Holiness Sri Sri Mahasannidhanam arrived during the 
middle of the pooja and remained practically till the end, adding 
lustre to the already divine atmosphere. 


It was nearly 6 p.m. when the final part of the pooja was 
completed. A large number of devotees including many who had 
come specially for this purpose from various parts of the country 
witnessed the pooja. 


After the conclusion of the pooja, Sri Sannidhanam returned 
to Narasimhavanam in the customary procession with Vedic 
chanting, nadaswaram etc. 


The first yama pooja in the night was started by Sri Sri 
Mahasannidhanam at about 7 p.m. Beginning with pancha- 
mruta Abhisheka, Ekadasa Rudrabhisekha was done followed by 
Archana and deeparadhana. It was 11 p.m. when the first 
yama pooja was completed. 


The next three yama poojas were performed by Sri Sri 
Sannidhanam,. It was nearly 6 a.m. when the 4th yama pooja 
ended. <A large number of fortunate devotees sat throughout 
the night to witness such wonderful Abhiseka and pooja. 
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14th of Masi (26-2-79) was Rathothsava day. Both the 
Sannidhanams went to Malahanikareswara temple in the morn- 
ing. After pooja there, the utsava murthis of both Malahani- 
kareswara and Bhavani were mounted on decorated palanquins 
and with the Sannidhanams walking facing the palanquins it 
was taken in procession upto the entrance to the Srimath where 
a beautifully decorated Ratha was standing ready. The two 
idols were installed in the Ratha, accompanied by the usual 
ceremonies. The ratha was then drawn by a large number of 
devotees upto some distance in the main street where it was left. 
In the evening with Sri Sri Sannidhanam on a silver palanquin 
facing the ratha, it was drawn by hundreds of devotees raising 
jayagoshas for their Jagadgurus and Malahanikareswara and 
Bhavani. 


It was about 11 p.m, when the Ratha returned to the place 
from which it started. 


Inauguration of the Lalitha Sahasranama Stotra recital at 
Shankar Math, Bangalore on Friday, 23rd March 1979 


Smt. M.S. Sheela recited the Lalitha Sahasranama stotra 
set to music by Shri S. Y. Krishnaswamy. The Thousand names 
were sung in several ragas both Karnatak and Hindusthani and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the performance was an inspiring 
flow of melody and devotion. ‘There was a very large audience 
who greatly appreciated the recitation. Blessings were received 
from His Holiness the Jagadguru from Sringeri and the prasadam 
was ceremoniously presented to the artiste by the manager of the 
Bangalore Math. It is proposed to bring out this musical version 
of the Lalitha Sahasranamam in the form of a LP gramophone 
record. 


Vardhanti of Sri Bharati Tirtha Mahaswamiji 
on 2-4-1979 at Sringeri 


The day started with Their Holinesses giving darshan 
together to the assembled devotees. Sri IT’. Ramalingeswara 
Rao performed Padapooja on behalf of Telugu ‘Shankara 
Kripa’ readers. His Holiness the Sannidhanam then went in 
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procession to Malahanikareswara temple where he performed 
the pooja in the traditional style. | His Holiness returned to the 
Pravachana Mandira at about 1-15 p.m. and made obeisence at 
the shrines of the illustrious Acharyas of the past. He also 
graced the Rudra Homa and Ayushya Homa. After Purnahuti 
was over, a Kanikai was offered by Dharmatma V. Vaidya 
Subramania lyer, 


In the evening, there was a special function during which 
many ardent devotees spoke about the greatness of the Sringeri 
Peetha and the glory of the unbroken succession of the great 
acharyas who occupied it. In conclusion, Their Holinesses 
blessed the devotees. 


Sri Ramanavami Celebrations 


This year’s Sri Ramanavami Celebrations at Sringeri were 
simple but very popular and attracted a large number of devotees, 
A variety of programmes were arranged during evenings. ‘The 
most attractive of them were the violin concert of Sri Kunnakudi 
Vaidyanathan and his Party and Sri S. Balachandar, Veena. 
The Harikatha and Talamaddala were other attractive program- 
mes. This year there was an unprecedented attraction to the 
public and every day the Sri Math premises were thronged with 
eager devotees to enjoy the programmes, 


On 6-4-79, the celebrations concluded with Parayana of 
Sri Rama Pattabhisekam by His Holiness Sri Sri Sannidhanam. 
It was a divine coincidence, for that was the day of Varshikot- 
sava of Lord Sri Balasubramanya and the devotees were treated 
with a feast of Poojas. 


In the evening there was a procession in which Lord Rama 
along with His Paraphernalia was taken round the streets of 
Sringeri. 


Tamil New Year’s Day 


The Tamil New Year’s day was celebrated in the Sringeri 
Sankara Math, Bangalore, on the 14th April, 1979. In the 
morning there were Abhisekams and archanas to Lord Sankara 
Bhagavatpada and Sri Sharada Devi. 
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In the evening, there was a public meeting over which 
Sri S. Y. Krishnaswamy presided. Shri K, P. Shankara Shastry 
read the Panchangam for the new year, and explained its 
significance, 


Shri Srinivasa Rangachar delivered an address on the 


occasion emphasising the principle of Kala and its treatment in 
the Vedas. 


The President in conclusion, pointed that while the 
panchagam played a significant part in our lives, its subservience 
to the devotion to the Divine Mother should always be borne in 
mind, He also said that although the Sringeri Math was 
established in Karnataka, the people of Tamil Nadu were great 
devotees of it and that therefore, Tamil New Year’s day should 
always form an important celebration of the Math, 


Renewal of Subscriptions 


The first year of TATT’VALOKA has been completed 
with the 6th issue, released in February 1979. Subscribers 
are requested to renew their subscriptions. Those who 
have joined during the year, i,e., have received only later 
issues from the date of joining, are requested to intimate 
which issue they have received. 


It need hardly be emphasised that the success of the 
journal depends entirely on the goodwill and co-operation 
of subscribers. 
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Reheaheadeadedte deadbeat dds di dedi he diana adie de shee he ae ane ee Rte ate te ett tt aah the le i i i ete i te at 


Mysore Amalgamated Coffee 
Estates Ltd. 


THEERTHAGUNDY & KUDIREGUNDY 
COFFEE ESTATES 


Estates : 


Chairman : 
Sri P. R. SUBRAMANYAM, o.a. 


| Member : 


‘Bombay Stock Exchange, Bombay 


Other Directors : 


Sri P. R. HARIHARAN, G.D.A,, F.c.A. 
Chartered Accountant, Mysore 


Sri R. K. ANANDARAMAIAH, B.Sc., LL.B. 


Advocate, Mysore 


Sri K. S. MENON, 
Retired Chief Accountant, 
Binny Mills, Bangalore 
Sri R. J. J. SALDANHA, 
Coffee Planter, Mangalore 
Sri A. J. T. MATHIAS, 
Bangalore 

Sri P. R. VENKATESAN, 
Bombay 


Sri H. RAMACHANDRA, 
Mysore 


Registered Office : 


4581, Narasimharaja Mohalla, MYSORE-570 007 
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For Quality, Strength and Durability 


SANKAR 


CEMENT 


THE INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED 
175/1, Mount Road 
Madras-600 002 


LEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEREEEEEEEEESESESSESESHS ESSE SEES HHH GHGS 


Factories; SANKARNAGAR, Tirunelveli District 
SANKARIDRUG, Salem District 


Be i te ea ath et ee ee ee a ae a a ee ee le le i te ee a a ae le 


Se Se ee a Be te ie 


Se BeBe Be Boe Sed ah he a a a Rei ah a a Ratti ah Bethe the ae eb Bib tt at 
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a Bee Behe ae habe ap de ae he ah a eae ae ae ah i eh 


TRAVANCORE CHEMICAL & 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Registered & Head Office : 


POST BOX No. 19, KALAMASSERY-683 104 
KERALA STATE 


Telephone: 5742, 5743 & 5744 (Cochin) 
Telex : 0885-452 Telegrams: POTASH 


FACTORY PRODUCT USE 


P.B.19 Copper Sulphate Fungicide 
| Kalamassery-683 104 Copper Oxychloride and 
formulations such as 
Fytolan, Perecloud, 
Oleocop, Chlorocop 
and Emulsicop. 


Sodium Aluminate, Water treatment 


Paper Manufacture 
lron Free and Alumina and Textile Dyeing 


Ferric. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


Sodium Chlorate Bleaching 


Potassium Chlorate Match Manufacture 


Post Bag No. 4, 
Kundara, Kerala State 


Biehl ae ae ah a he a ae ae ah teh a a Rie a ae a a ea ate Re ade a as 


Gonur B.O., Barium Chloride, Manufacture of 

Mettur Dam-3, Barium Carbonate Caustic Soda, Glass, 

Tamil Nadu Barium Nitrate and Electroceramics 
Sodium Sulphide Heat treatment, Salts 


Fire works and 


Leather. 


AB shoe a eee beaded he be ah ake hd dea ae dee ede ee ae ae ae aa a ae eae ae adhe aha a ete it ee Bee Se hehe ae 
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With best compliments from : 


Sangameshwar 
Coffee Estates Limited 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1957) 
COFFEE ESTATES IN 
CHIKMAGALUR DIST. 
KARNATAKA 


Attikhan (Biligiri) 
Limited 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1960) 
COFFEE ESTATES IN 
MYSORE DIST. 
KARNATAKA 


Registered Office : 


18/5, CAMBRIDGE ROAD CROSS, ULSOOR 
BANGALORE-560 008. 


Rolie Bethe ste te tile bande he abet te te tfete abe pease he ate Seale Bride ahead heath ahh hehe dh ated ahah ehh hah ahh Gees 


Board of Directors : Board of Directors : 

Sri K. S. VAIDYANATHAN Sri K. S. VAIDYANATHAN 
(Chairman and Managing Director) (Chairman and Managing Director) 
Sri K. M. DESIKAR Sri K. M. DESIKAR 

Sri M. A. KRISHNAMACHARI Sri C. DORASWAMY 

Sri R. SUNDARAM Sri K. L. BHANDARI 


Sri V. SRIRAM 
Sri M. MEYYAPPAN a: 
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A SAGA OF PROGRESS OF KARNATAKA 
DAIRY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


—The Seven-Year Rs. 51 Crore Project achieves a 
Break-through in Massive Milk Production Programme 
within a short span of four years with an appealing 
impact on the Social and economic life of nearly 25 
lakhs of people in Southern Karnataka. This total 
includes Rs. 24 crore as Aid from World Bank. 


—This is the first World Bank-financed Dairy Project 
in the country aiming at bringing milk production into 
the organised sector of Co-operatives accelerating 
economic development in the area. 


—The Project covers 69 Taluks of 8 Districts namely, 
Bangalore, Chickmagalur, Mysore, Coorg, Hassan, 
Kolar, Mandya and Tumkur with a total rural population 
of 55 lakhs. 


—The development plans include expansion of 
Bangalore and Mysore Dairies and Kudige Chilling Unit; 
Establishment of Mother Dairy, Bangalore ; New Dairies 
at Tumkur and Hassan; Cattle Feed Mills at Bangalore 
and Tumkur; Product Plant near Maddur and chilling 
Centre at Kolar. 


—The Project provides Technical Services at the 
doors of the Villagers. 

—Nearly 750 Dairy Co-operative Societies are func- 
tioning in the Project Area involving 2,500 Villages of 
15 lakhs rural population. These Dairy Co-operative 
Societies have bagged a net profit of nearly Rs. 60 lakhs 
till today. 

—Three Diagnostic Laboratories, one Training Centre, 
Fodder Development Scheme are in full swing. 


—A fleet of about a hundred Dairy Trucks operate fin 
54 Milk Routes touching every key-milk point changing 
the milk scene. 


—Four Dairies and Nine Chilling Centres are function- 
ing at present in the Project Area. 


KDDC FORGES AHEAD TAKING Bib STRIDES 
IN DAIRY DEVELOPMENT 


—(PUBLISHED BY THE KARNATAKA DAIRY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD.) 
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Roe a ti a a ol i oth ot th hh tt i ol oie tl ol lle lle tla tate le le le i le ip ie Se 


CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADVAITA 


(First Fascicule) 


containing source material 


and methodological considerations 


by 


Vidyalankara Prof. S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO 


Published by 


| B H PRAKASHANA 
Gandhinagar, BANGALORE -9 


Price: Paper back Rs. 25-00 
Hard cover Rs. 35-00 


Si Bi it ie i a a tt a tit i i i a i a i i a i i i i i as a oe 
Rede pedede de ded deeded de Gea heb debe de he het dea Seabee behead dhe Shee ee SP PSHE HSS EE SHES HS HS 


Re Be eae ae a abe ie ae ah ae a oe ah he aha abs atte ate aa a a a a 
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STATEMENT ABOUT OWNERSHIP OF TATTVALOKA 


1 Place of Publication 


2 Periodicity of Publication 


3 Printer’s Name: 


BANGALORE 
BI-MONTHLY 


D. S. KRISHNACHAR 


Nationality INDIAN 
Address : Prabha Printing House 
22-A, Dr. D. V. Gundappa Road 
Bangalore-560 004 
4 Publisher’s Name: V. VAIDYASUBRAMANYA AIYAR 
Nationality INDIAN 
Address : ‘Navasuja’, 15, V. K. Aiyar Road, 


5 Editor’s Name: 
Nationality 
Address : 


6 Name & address of individu- 
als who own the newspaper 
and partners or shareholders 
holding more than one per- 
cent of the total capital. 


Raja Annamalaipuram, 


Madras-600 028 


S. Y. KRISHNA SWAMY 
INDIAN 


349, II Cross, I Block, Jayanagar, 
Bangalore-560 011 


Sri Abhinava Vidyatheertha 
Education Trust, 

15, Venkatakrishna Aiyar Road, 

Raja Annamalaipuram, 


Madras-600 028 


I, V. Vaidyasubramanya Aiyar, hereby declare that the parti- 


culars given above are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


V. Vaidyasubramanya Aiyar 
Publisher 
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Publications of the Sankara Fducational Trust 


‘Navasuja’, 15, Venkatakrishna Iyer Road 
Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28, 


Name of the Book 
Siddhar Charitam ] 
Siddhar Charitam II 
Vaiswadeva Prayogam 


Nam Vazhayin Lakshyam 


Laghu Vasudeva Mananam. 

Saint of Sringeri in Sacred India 
Viveka Lakshmi Swayamvara Mala 
Samaveda Vivaha Mantharartham 
Siva Sahasranama Bashyam 

Minor Upanishad IT 

Sakthi Mahimna Stotram 

Sri Vidya-Saktha Dharsanam 
Tiruchendur Mahimai 

Svatma Nirupanam 

Avahanthi Homam 

Homa Vidhanam 

Lalitha Sahasranamam 


The Panorama of the life, message and 
philosophy of Sankara (Dharmatma 
Endowment Lectures) 


The Self in Advaita 

Sri Ramanamavali Malai 

Sankara & Lalitha Advaitha 

Advaita Bodha Deepikai 

Panchadasi 

Jagadguru Granthamala Parts-27 to 30 
Bhagavatpada Charitham 

Jagadguru of Sringeri I 

Jagadguru of Sringeri II 


Samkara and his Sharada Pitha in Sringeri 


Aparokshanubhuthi 


Sri Sankara Vijayam 


(Tamil) 

(Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(English) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Tamil/Sanskrit) 
(Tamil/Sanskrit) 
(Sanskrit/English) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/English) 
(Sanskrit) 
(Sanskrit) 
(Sanskrit/English) 


(English) 
(Sanskrit/English) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/English) 
(Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit/Tamil) 
(Sanskrit) 
(English) 
(English) 


(Sanskrit/English) 
(Sanskrit/English) 


Price 
2-00 
2-00 
1-00 
0-50 
2-00 

10-00 
1-00 
1-00 
5-00 
4-25 
2-00 
2-00 
6-00 
1-00 
1-25 
5-00 

10-00 


6-00 
6-00 
1-50 
1-50 


10-00 
15-00 
3-00 
5-00 
5-00 


10-00 
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MY SORE 
PALACE 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
INDO-SARCENIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

IS OPEN TO YOU 


\ 


Se Be Be he he a ee hh Be eh ee Re he a te ae he dh a ity le Rh ahh ate he Seah a a at Rehab haa a daha hgh gas 


* Timings: 
Daily 10-30 a.m, to 5-30 p.m. 


* Guide Tour: 
Every hour 
on the hour 


* Entrance: 
By AMBA VILAS gate on the South 
with a fee of Re. 1/- 


Directorate of Archaeology & Museums 
KARNATAKA 


Ree ee eh ae a ae ah ee ee ee et ie ee he eh a he a a ah a ah a a a ah 


Issued by: 


THE DEDARTMENT OF INFORMATION & PUBLICITY 


Government of Karnataka 
BANGALORE 
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